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LESSON FOR THE TORIES 


Axreapy the statisticians are busily at work 
analysing the results of the “little general elec- 
tion,” and seeking to find in them indications of 
national trends. Such research, though neces- 
sarily speculative, is often illuminating. In a 
letter, for instance, from Mr. Geoffrey Bing, which 
we publish on another page, there is much which 
the Liberal Party can study with profit, if not 
with enthusiasm. Moreover, comparison be- 
tween the by-election and municipal figures con- 
firms the conclusion, which we reached in these 
columns a few weeks ago, that the anti-Socialist 
victory achieved by Lord Woolton gave no re- 
liable indication of how the ‘same electors would 
vote in a Parliamentary election. 

In Gravesend it must be remembered that only 
about half the constituency was covered by the 
municipal elections, and that the areas not in- 
cluded were predominantly Conservative. But 
with this qualification the figures remain illu- 


minating. 
By-election. Municipal. 
Labour 24,692 Labour 11,466 


Conservative 23,017 Conservative 22,852 

Equally important is the contrast between the 
Gallup figures, showing how people said they 
would vote if there were an election, and the 
actual results in the three by-elections. It is 
clear that the election campaign itself changed 
the minds of many voters. Submitted to three 
weeks of intensive political education, thousands 
of people seem to have reconsidered their attitude. 
When the voters began to reflect on their irrita- 
tion at austerity, and to consider seriously the 
possibility of a Churchill Government, thousands 
of them flinched at the prospect. They were pre- 
pared to express resentment in municipals; but 
when brought to the test under the arc lights of 
world publicity, they still found that they pre- 
ferred Mr. Attlee to Mr. Churchill. 

So much can be stated with confidence about 
the Gravesend result. But to go on from there 
and to draw conclusions from one by-election 
about what would happen in a general election 
deflects attention from the real importance of 
Gravesend—its immediate effect on both Govern- 
ment and Opposition. 





What mattered at Gravesend was not trends and 
tendencies, but victory or defeat. British politics, 
with grave injustice to smaller parties, have always 
been a contest of heavyweights, and the British 


people have treated elections, very wisely, not as” 


public opinion polls, to be adjudicated on points, 
but as contests for power in which the knock-out 
is the only satisfactory result. At Gravesend the 
Government knocked the Opposition out of the 
ring and regained faith in itself. Once again Mr. 
Churchill, duped by his own magnificent phrases, 
found that the working class prefers its bread and 
butter to Tory slogans. 

One immediate consequence will be a revival 
of the dispute between the Churchillians and the 
Reformers inside the Tory Party. At Gravesend 
the phrases which won the municipals were re- 
Reated by Mr. Taylor, but with dwindling con- 

dence as each day passed. Churchillian rhetoric, 
so captivating at Westminster, sounds tawdry and 
even unpatriotic when measured against the 
achievements of the mineworkers and the steel- 
workers, the equality of the rationing system and 
the absence of unemployment. 

In the inquest which is now taking place on 
Lord Woolton’s failure, Mr. Butler and Mr. Mac- 
millan will press home their argument that an 
educated electorate is entitled to something better 
than hot air, Mr. Churchill is the chief elec- 
toral asset of both sides. His personality still 
wins votes for a party without a policy, but by 
emphasising the absence of policy it provides 
the Labour Party with its best talking-point. 
Gravesend will confirm thoughtful Tories in the 
view that they can have no hope of office until 
Sinbad gets rid of the Grand Old Man of the Sea. 


The Struggle in France 


Dust still hangs thick over the French political 
arena; it is difficult as yet to discern whether the 
Strikes will be “settled,” or how much will be left 
of Parliamentary democracy in France when the 
battle is over. In many respects the conflict con- 
forms to a classical pattern. In conditions of 
inflation, acute poverty and food shortage, the 
nice balance of Parliamentary parties becomes 


increasingly precarious, a would-be dictator finds 
wide support among the middle classes, half- 
disguised support from the Right, and militant 
opposition from the Left—leaving a middle party 
of reason and moderation desperately seeking a 
compromise. Strikes for higher pay are 
demanded by the workers, and the Communist 
Party, which is in command of the C.G.T., is 
anxious to make itself the spokesman of econo- 
mic demands which increasingly take on a poli- 
tical character. There is no evidence that the 
Communists had planned or are trying to carry 
through a revolution. If Moscow has sent 
directives, we do not know what they are. 
It may be Moscow hopes by a revolutionary 
policy to forestall American influence in Wes- 
tern Europe, but it is surely obvious that the 
policy of a general strike is likely to hurry Con- 
gressional aid for the Right wing in France. 
This is inconsistent with the clear intention of 
the Communist Party throughout Europe to 
wreck the Marshall Plan. A definite political 
issue was raised openly by the general strike com- 
mittee only when the Government introduced its 
draft anti-strike legislation and refused the 
demand of the C.G.T. that withdrawal of the 
Bills should be a condition precedent to further 
negotiations on the wage issue. With the help of 
troops, tanks and tear-gas, a Right-wing Govern- 
ment is sueceeding in maintaining some essential 
services and keeping some trains running. Empty 
pockets and empty bellies seem to be leading to 
some return to work, and may lead to more; but 
there is little evidence that the solidarity of the 
strike has been broken, and there is at least a 
possibility that it may spread to more, non-Com- 
munist, unions and also to lead to more serious 
bloodshed. M. Schuman seems befit on forcibly 
breaking the strike. His anti-strike legislation, 
outdoing the Taft-Hartley Act in drastic penalties 
for opposing the right to work, has shocked both 
non-Communist elements in the C.G.T. and the 
Socialist Party, which has been making unsuc- 
cessful efforts to persuade the Premier to postpone 
his legislation and to make a more acceptable 
Offer to the strikers. Indeed, the Socialist 
Minister of Labour, M. Daniel Mayer, appears 
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Socialists at Antwerp 


The International Socialist Conference has. 


ended in at least a negative success: it has done 
between 


a to widen the div Eastern 
and Western Socialist Parties. Unity, however, 
was maintained by a series of compromises. 
Conference would have nothing to do with the 
1 of the on delegate from the United 
tates Socialist , that there should be an 
entirely new International of “all truly demo- 
cratic Socialists” in opposition to “the totali- 
tarians of the Right and so-called Left.” In the 
programme which the Conference endorsed, the 
main points were that the unificanon of Europe 
(including Germany) is the first condition of 
peace, and that “the need and usefulness” of 
American aid is recognised in relation to “the 
co-operation of European countries essential to 
the restoration of European economy,” with the 
proviso that no aid can be accepted “ which car- 
ries with it any political or social subordination, 
or which threatens the chances of Socialist reform 
in the countries helped.” Even this non-com- 
mittal resolution, however, did not satisfy the 
Dutch, who seemed to want a declaration from 
the Conference that there could be no collabora- 
tion between Social-Democracy and Communism; 
and the Poles, Italians and Hungarians were not 
prepared to vote for even such a guarded approval 
of the Marshall Plan. The Conference, against 
the votes of the Czechs, Poles, Hungarians and 
the Palestine Labour Political Committee (with 
the Italians and the Jewish Socialists abstaining) 
decided to admit a German Social-Democratic 
delegation to future international Socialist Con- 
ferences. The question of forming a definite 
“Socialist International,” from whose member- 
ship the Eastern Socialists would almost certainly 
have excluded themselves, and to whose policy 
resolutions the British Labour Party hesitated to 
commit itself, was pigeon-holed. Instead, it was 
decided that the existing Information and Liaison 
Office in London should be enlarged and that a 
steering committee should meet from time to 
time between Conferences to consider and, pre- 
sumably, issue statements about the situation. 


7 


The Music Goes Round and Round 


The Big Four Conference is still in being; 
and that is something. The U.S. delegation 
appears to have revised its original idea that ten 
days should be sufficient to “make or break.” 
But though discussions continue, circling round 
and round without visibly approaching the main 
points of difference, little concrete progress to- 
wards agreement can yet be registered. The 
Ministers’ deputies have once more looked at the 
draft Austrian treaty and handed it back to the 
Big Four. As for Germany, the most contentious 
items on the agenda—those dealing with repara- 
tions and the economic future of Germany—have 
not been tsuched. A week has been spent in de- 
bating the so-called “ political ” items—how many 
countries should participate in framing the Ger- 
man peace treaty or should be consulted as to its 
ferms; whether the treaty itself should be written 
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raged between Pearl Harbour and D-Day. General 
Marshall was then of the opinion that America’s 
interests were more vitally concerned in Europe, 
his abortive attempt to solve the Chinese 
civil war has further convinced him that to give 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek would be pouring money 
down a rat-hole. But the Luce Time 
and Life—have employed William itt to go 
to China and prove to their five million readers 
that America is betraying a loyal anti-Communist 
ally. If American aid is regarded as designed 
purely to buttress defences against ism, 
then China is as worthy of help as Greece or 
Turkey. The vote on this issue should be a 
good test of how far Marshall has succeeded in 
setting Congress on a positive programme of 
recovery, and weaning it away from the nega- 
tivism of the Truman doctrine. 


B 


Palestine After the Decision 


The surprising suggestion that the two-thirds 
majority for partition was the result of improper 
American pressure, was made by the B.B.C. as 
well as by many newspapers. It is disproved 
by an analysis of the voting. The main body of 
support for the Unscop proposals came from the 
British Dominions—all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Pakistan, voted “ yes ””—and from Europe, 
where the sole country to vote “no” was Greece, 
and the only abstainer, Yugoslavia. On the other 
hand, of the Latin-American bloc, where. Ameri- 
can pressure is often decisive, six abstained and 
Cuba voted “no.” There can therefore be no 
doubt that world opinion has confirmed the 
analysis of the Peel Commission that the Man- 
date is unworkable, and has chosen as the lesser 
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be destroying Palestine, presumably in 
of thereby winning the 
e. That hope is vain is proved by the 
statement of 
“ British imity” in the. strongest terms. 


Thus our stubborn refusal to accept the Uno de- 
cision has brought us no advantage. Indeed, it 
has merely aggravated the difficulties and danger 
of withdrawal. 


Saving Dollars 


On Tuesday the Treasury made the disquieting 
announcement that during N British 
sales of gold amounted to £48 millions, and that 
£15 nullions’ worth of dollars were also purchased 
the International Fund. In the 

months total sales of gold and draw- 

of dollars from the Fund have totalled £163 
millions; and, in addition, we have drawn over 
£20 millions from the unexpended portion of the 
it. That is to say, the gap in the 





own efforts to win the “ battle of the gap” have 
not yet achieved measurable success, in spite of 
ee ee ee een ox 
port programme uding on tourist ex 
penditure) amount to £330 millions. Th 


details announced this week of the proposed cut 
in capital expenditure suggest that by thet 
means an attempt is being made, not so much 0 
save dollars by reducing imports, as to concet- 
trate more steel and man-power in the dolla- 
earning export trades. The cost, in terms of 
deferring improvements in British plant and 
transport facilities, will be heavy. A still more 
serious feature in the situation is that, unless we 
both economise in dollar expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment on foreign commitments and at the same 
time endeavour to diminish our present depen- 
dence on the area for essential imports, 
shortage of dollars seems likely to compel us to 
make still further cuts in our import programme 
of foodstuffs. It is much to be hoped that the 
resumption of trade negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
will lead to an agreement whereby we can mett 
part of our wheat requirements from the Soviet 
Union. It would also be encouraging to heaf 
of progress in the protracted Anglo-Yugos!av 


of two evils the creation of a Jewish Common- trade negotiations and in the so far abortive talks 


wealth in part of Palestine. But how is that 
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PARLIAMENT : Murder Most Foul 
Wednesday 
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th elements of the working classes always en- 

pur to get accommodation in prison for the 

strate th sr, which Labour members took to be a con- 
zB to st nation of the Tory pre-war housing record. 
d Britis ‘¢ even went so far as to quote an old school 
is of co /’s comment that his life in prison was not much 
D that at his public school. One 

5 d his account of his own gaol experi- 
Gallacher thereby found an additional, 
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moving speech, laying open all the miseries to 
hich a sensitive barrister is subject. He could see, 
ore clearly than was comfortable for him, the suffer- 
es of the condemned, and yet at the same time he 
mised sharply the necessity to discourage them 
om committing, their crimes. In the end he could 
nly be definite on one of the provisions of the Bill. 
was wrong to take away the discretion of Magis- 
ates as to whether or no they will record a convic- 
on oon. ype smtp Seabee pelea aE se 
fender “Go away and forget all about it.” Others 
h d, pointing out that a recorded conviction follows 
and that aiiik it Din Wi, casticulisty ft bie eenlantees. 

Scholefield Allen urged that unemployment cards 
In the Hpould be kept up to date for prisoners and Hector 
Jughes sensibly argued that they should be given 
seful, productive employment whilst imprisoned. 
He also advanced the suggestion, attractive to many, 
hat there should be two degrees of murder. The 
illing of an imbecile child by a devoted parent is, 
br instance, in a different category to the planned 


d gradual murder by poison. Perhaps, of the 
. is attri« peeches on the capital punishment controversy, 
h to that aget’s was the best. With exciting detail he curdled 
intries is fNEe* blood of the House with accounts of those who 
that our Me@ve been hanged and later proved incontrovertibly 
p” have jmmenocent. Execution was so very definite and mis- 
spite of mekes could not b: rectified. Hanging, in some cases, 


our im- ven stimulates raurders among the morbidly sensa- 
urist ex feomal, who like the publicity. In others, a man 
; 6 6ohT ho has commited one murder, possibly by accident, 
eed cus ommits anothe: to give the impression of insanity 
ny thes d so avoid the: death penalty. This, probably, was 
much t phat Heath had done. His convincing arguments 
concen: vill undoubtedly win support for the anti-hangers 
> dollar hen the necessary amendment comes before the 


erms of eeeouse on the Report stage—although some members, 
ant and therwise in agreement, would like to see death re- 
ill more Z ned as the ultimate sanction against traitors. 

nless we Winding up was a difficult task for a new junior 
he Gov- unister, but Younger performed it well and dealt 
the same ith a fair cross-section of the many, and often legally 
+ depen- tomplicated, points raised. He may have been en- 
imports, pouraged by the unaccustomed mildness of Winterton, 
at us 10 hose politeness took him as far as saying that Chuter 
gramme de, in spite of his politics, had administered the 
that the ome Office so well as to be a benefit to the nation. 
USSR. | On Tuesday the Committee stage of the Finance 
een seet Bill had an uneventful opening. Sir Stafford was 
e Soviet ME Cded into a slightly firmer declaration of hostility 


to hear gainst the “ bookies,” and Sir Thomas Moore wanted 


Yugoslav 
ive talks 


€ purchase tax off cosmetics to encourage profes- 
ional women. Members who had hoped to score 
heavily with their Division records were disappointed. 
PHINEAS TERTIUS 





New Statesman and Nation, December 6, 1947 


ANOTHER GREAT ILLUSION 


Iw a Sunday night broadcast that, like a serial 
story, left us suspended at the most interesting 
moment, Sir Norman Angell expounded with 
force and reason a simple—too simple—thesis. 
He argued that the first two world wars could 
both have been prevented if Germany had 
known beyond doubt that both Britain and 
America would from the outset use all their power 
to aid the victims of her aggression. Similarly, 
Sir Norman argued, a third world war with 
Russia can be prevented if the Soviet Union 
knows that the English-speaking Powers are 
solidly united to resist aggression, but ready to 
live side by side with the U.S.S.R. and allow her 
peaceably to develop her own radically different 
social system within her own orbit. He feared 
that some Socialists in this country were again 
making war more probable by talking of the 
possible neutrality of England. He concluded 
that peace depended on the solidarity of America 
and the British Commonwealth. 

If Russia were really in doubt that in the event 
of war Britain and America would unite against 
her, Sir Norman’s point would be important. It 
is true that war might arise from Soviet over- 
confidence, just as it might arise from reckless 
action on the part of the United States in China 
or Greece. But we doubt whether the efforts of 
Socialists to prevent Britain and Western Europe 
from becoming too far dependent on America is 
in the least likely to mislead the rulers of Soviet 
Russia. They tend, on the contrary, to go to the 
opposite extreme in assuming that Britain is 

y and politically a satellite of America, 
and to accept the view of American strategists 
who hold that Britain has now little importance 
except as an unsinkable aircraft-carrier for 
American bombers. The Soviet Union must be 
well aware that many who are to-day fellow- 
travellers, and probably many who are avowed 
Communists, would, as Sir Norman suggests, find, 
when put to the test of foreign invasion, that they 
preferred to fight rather than to surrender either 
their civil liberties or their national independence. 
Indeed, in any country that has a tradition of 
liberal democracy and civil liberty, the over- 
whelmiing majority of the people, including the 
politically conscious working class, will resist 
Communism if it reaches them, not as a national 
movement of liberation, but as an instrument of 
Soviet domination. It is scarcely possible that 
Moscow can be under any illusion that war with 
the United States in Europe would also involve 
Great Britain. 

The argument of those who desire an indepen- 
dent policy for Britain and Western Europe does 
not rest on any such flimsy basis as Sir Norman 
seems to imagine. The proposition advanced in 
these columns, for instance, has been that a 
third independent Western European group is 
possible and desirable; that Western Europe (as 
the Paris plan for the Marshall programme made 
clear) will need close commercial relations with 
Eastern Europe, as well as vast American aid; and 
that the formation of such an independent group 
would give us a chance of preventing a war which 
complacent acceptance of the present plans of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff would seem to make 
almost inevitable. 

Sir Norman seems to suffer from the common 
delusion that Stalin is merely Hitler writ large. 
All the evidence goes to show that Russia does 
not intend war, and we know that in her 
devastated condition she is not ready for it. The 
Soviet Union well knows that while she could 
fight a defensive war of unlimited duration, which 
might or might not end in some form of primitive 
Communism being established over the whole of 
the Eurasian land bloc, she is not capable of 
attacking America, nor is she in a position to pre- 
vent her centres of population and industry being 
wiped out by American bombers. The United 
States, on the other hand, is technically equipped 
to make war on Russia only in the sense of 
inflicting limitless destruction; America could not 


defeat the Soviet Union, nor occupy its vast 
territory, nor, in war, prevent Russia from 
occupying China or the European Continent. 
Nor could the U.S. deal with the rising of 
coloured peoples in all parts of the world who in 
such a war would respond to Soviet and not to 
American propaganda. Thus, in spite of the 
vituperations emanating from the Moscow propa- 
ganda machine and the bellicose and often 
hysterical counterblasts from America, war be- 
tween these two giants seems not immediately 
probable. Rather we are living in an interval 
during which both countries are seeking to 
improve their ideological and strategic positions 
while making technical preparations for a third 
world war. In this breathless breathing-space 
we are especially concerned with the dilemma of 
millions of people who do not wholly belong to 
either camp and who lack the fanaticism to pre- 
pare for a purely destructive war. 

Perhaps it is long residence on the other side 
of the Atlantic that has prevented Sir Norman 
from discerning just what is involved in the 
solidarity with the United States which he re- 
gards as the sole security against war. On the 
military and strategic side America and the British 
Commonwealth are already closely knit. The 
combined General Staff works unobtrusively in 
Washington. There is no similar economic 
general staff. The Truman Doctrine, which is 
the political expression of American strategy, 
seeks to uphold every anti-Soviet régime or poli- 
tical group around the vast periphery of the 
U.S.S.R. Therefore, on the assumption of 
solidarity with America, we in Britain are com- 
mitted to take the American side and, if neces- 
sary, to fight together with the United States 
in the case of any dispute arising in the Far East, 
and to make common cause with any of the 
sheiks and semi-Fascists who rule from the Indian 
Ocean to the Acropolis. Further, we must sup- 
port clerical Fascism in Italy and France, and, 
presumably, any new form of anti-Soviet National 
Socialism that is born in an American-sponsored 
Germany. This is the logic of a policy which 
is based on informing the Soviet Union that 
America and Britain are solidly in alliance. It 
is a logic from which Sir Norman Angell would, 
we are sure, withdraw in horror. If the United 
States and Russia quarrel in Korea, is Sir Nor- 
man sure that Britain must mobilise? If trouble 
begins in the Middle East, does Sir Norman see 
no reason why any Englishman should object to 
the thesis that the Forces of Britain should be 
expendable until such time as the United States, 
which is not now prepared to keep troops in the 
Middle East, would be prepared to liberate terri- 
tories that Russia had overrun? Having con- 
sidered these propositions, Sir Norman may agree 
that British Socialists who seek an independent 
policy may not be altogether scatterbrained. 

At the present stage of this vast dispute be- 
tween Soviet Communism and American capi- 
talism, in which neither side contemplates an 
immediate war, the crux is economic rather than 
military. One statesmanlike utterance has come 
from the United States since the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech 
was welcomed by the whole Western world, and 
it would have been welcomed in Eastern Europe 
too, if Moscow had permitted. The question is 
whether Western capitalism proves capable of 
acting with the foresight involved in Mr. Mar- 
shall’s proposal. The rules of Russia hold that 
America will not be able to supply the basis of 
economic stability and development which would 
enable the nations of Western Europe to rebuild 
their shattered economies, and that, under social 
democratic leadership, these countries are them- 
selves quite incapable of reaching that measure 
of economic and political agreement that the Com- 
munist Party, under the leadership of men like 
Tito and Dimitrov, is able to create among the 
countries of Eastern Europe. But while holding 
theoretically that an American slump and an in- 
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goods as much as we need its food. American 
policy may make this programme 
if we are determined, it will accept our will to 


have proved that men often so act as to 
the evil they fear. 


TALKING TRADE WITH 
RUSSIA 


He touched the hem of Nature’s shift, 

Felt faint, and did not dare uplift, 

The closest, all-concealing tunic. 
Like Peter, the President of the Board of Trade. 
After he had laboriously unwrapped the veiling 
difficulties of Russian trade, he swooned at the 
last moment with the pact unconsummated. 
Whether he will have greater success at his present 
try depends on whether the inhibiting circum- 
stances of last summer disappear. Wilson, en- 
couraged by Cripps, has an unqualified wish to 
do business with Russia. But in foreign trade it 
takes four to make a bargain—the foreign Gov- 
ernment, the Board of Trade, the Treasury and 
the Foreign Office. 

Do the Russians really want to trade? There 
are those who believe that the Russian negotia- 
tions are merely designed for propaganda pur- 
poses, to dangle timber and wheat before the 
British public, and irritate it with its Government. 
They explain Stalin’s protestation of his interest 
in Anglo-Soviet trade in the same way. Those 
who hold that view will never believe that Russia, 
like any other Power, is often moved by the simple 
motive of material self-interest. During the last 
Moscow negotiations the Russians asked for rails, 
light locomotives, excavators, timber-felling and 
saw-mill machinery and so on. They need this 
equipment, as important to them as coalmining 
machinery to us, in order to develop a great 
national industry. To supply their domestic 
needs and have an export surplus, they must open 
up new forest areas in the North and in Siberia; 
provide for the timber to be partially “ converted ” 
on the site; and have facilities for it to be hauled 
to the ports. Without the help of British 
machinery, the Russian timber industry will con- 
tinue to lag. In Moscow, the Russians offered 
Wilson $3,000 standards of timber (enough to 
build 33,000 houses) for delivery in 1947. We 
have now forfeited that quantity. Archangel port 
will be iced-up till next spring. But the offer 
of 53,0c0 standards was in itself a mark of sin- 
cerity, since, in the present state of the Soviet 
timber industry, it could only be offered to us 
by depriving the devastated areas of Russia of 
a similar quantity. In other words, as in 1931, 
when the Russians starved but exported butter, 
they are today ready to sell. timber which they 
need for the sake of the longer-term advantage 
of restoring their timber industry with the pro- 
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for materials. workers will do the rest. 
Since August 1st, when the Russians paid only 
SS ne ee ee 
pay under 1941 Civil Agreement, 
Sy cnr cad das enins Os es eee 
an “I-told-you-so” look. If this partial default 
by the Russians gives an excuse for those who 
don’t want an Anglo-Soviet Trade Pact anyhow, 
it shouldn’t be regarded as an indication that the 
Russians don’t want it. They claim that they 
were withholding the rest of the sum due, in the 
expectation of a favourable revision of repay- 
ment terms. As we know from our own ex 
perience—and the 
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a reduction of the rate of interest under the 1 
per their 


agreement to } cent., the waiving of - 
gation to pay 40 per cent. of advances still falling 
due in cash, and an adjustment in terms of re- 
payment to spread payments over 12 years in- 
stead of five. They pointed out that those 
variants would involve a settlement with Russia 
comparable with the British settlement of France’s 
debt last year. Britain conceded most of the Rus- 
sian claims, but, as Sir Stafford Cripps said in the 
House of Commons 


involved us in a heavy loss in the next 

or four years, and in view of our serious overseas 

financial position, we could not meet what the 
to 


variants,” he said, “ proposed by the Soviet Com- 
oreign Trade and the Secretary for 
Overseas Trade would mean losses on capital re- 
payment of £34 and £26 millions respectively, 
during the next six years, to be recouped over 
the following ten years. Both variants involve 


Eastern Europe—and resume our housing pro- 
gramme; and we.can buy the marginal quantity 
of grain needed to end bread rationing. What 
a stimulus the Labour Government would give 
to hope and faith in its performance if it abolished 
bread rationing in the midst of the dark winter, 
and resumed new building by the spring! 

But if some fear an undue dependence by 
Britain on America, others are equally afraid of 
any dependence on Russia. The crescendo of 
their apprehension about Soviet trade during the 
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last two years has been, “They can’t deliver. 
_they won't deliver; seein autres” If we trade 
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time when, developed in peace, 
Russian market may replace for our exporters 
being closed to us by 

and American com- 
with us in preparing a 
don’t think they know, 


NATIONAL CRIME 


The Commons consider the Criminal Bill, 
A measure advanced and enlightened, 
The penal proposals meet general goodwill 


And public opinion was never so keen, 
Nor the cooler so crowded, for centuries. 


Old lags and young offenders read the Government’s 
report : 

And income-tax evaders jugged for gross contempt of 
Court 

And cancless kleptomaniacs about to make a stay 

In pleasant, pleasant Pentonville or happy Holloway. 


The lists of delinquents committed to gaol 
Increase with each new Regulation, 
But more every day are remanded on bail 
And more on extended probation. 
Though killers and gangsters (who cannot be 
missed, 
By modern techniques of detection) 
May be joined in the pen by blatk sheep who 
resist 
Decrees of industrial direction. 
Amendments in the Penal Code touch every citizen 
As multiple offences daily swim into his ken, 
Though legislation bowls along the spread of crime 
to check, 
There is serious congestion in the Bow Street bottle- 
neck. 


For the welfare of felons the Bill is designed 
But we all scan each measure that passes, 

Malfeasance we learn is no longer confined 
To the old-fashioned criminal classes. 

The public exhibits a deep moral flaw, 
And the crime curve so steeply has risen 

Half Britain will soon be enforcing the Law 
And the other half going to prison. 


The benefits of Broadmoor and the charms of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs 
Are the gossip of the City and the topic of the Clubs, 
So many are embarking on a course of varied crime 
That practically all of us will soon be doing time. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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A LONDON DIARY 


T ue Soviet Union is at least as much an Asiatic 
as a European Power, and there seems no reason 
to doubt a report that something like a Far 
Eastern Cominform met last week-end at Harbin. 
Delegates are said to have included Chinese, 
Manchurian, Korean and Malayan Communists. 
We do not know what they discussed, but we can 
hazard a guess that one of the subjects was the 
lex issue of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
ile Russia is clearly in no hurry for a German 
Treaty, she has reasons for wanting a Far Eastern 
settlement which would presumably mean that 
General MacArthur would be no longer able to 
draw an iron curtain round Japan. And in this 
matter the U.S.S.R. might find herself unex- 
pectedly in alliance with the Kuomintang. For in 
the party of Chiang Kai-shek there are many 
mansions, and in some of them resentment against 
America is growing. Some are because 
America has helped them too little; others fear for 
China’s independence. As a loyal member of the 
Kuomintang said the other day: “The Russians 
are less dangerous to us than the Americans 
because the Russians are Asiatics arid we should 
at least be able to survive as Chinese under 
Chinese Communism.” Nor is the orthodox centre 
of the Kuomintang by any means necessarily 
friendly to the United States, which it accuses of 
building up Japan, of seizing, for strategic reasons, 
Japanese islands that should be ceded to China 
or Korea, and of attempting to refuse to China the 
40 per cent. of Japanese reparations that Nanking 
regards as its due. The cautious Foreign Minister, 
Wang Shih-chieh, committed himself recently to 
the view that there were “insuperable difficulties 
between China and the United States on the ques- 
tion of Japanese reparations.” The Kuomintang 
agrees with the Chinese Communists in demand- 
ing that Russia take part at a Peace Conference, 
and the same attitude would certainly be taken 
by the third main Chinese group—the now 
officially banned Democratic League. The most 
outspoken Chinese to-day is certainly Marshal 
Li Chi-shen, who is not a Communist, but was 
for twenty years a member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang. He has for 
a long time inveighed against Chiang Kai-shek’s 
war with the unists, and now, in the 
security of Hongkong, he leads a sort of popular 
front of progressive Chinese. His last pronounce- 
ment is a declaration that no amount of American 
aid to Chiang can turn the tide of war in favour 
of the Kuomintang, and that to continue this war 
“will merely prolong the sufferings of the Chinese 
people and estrange friendly relations between 
China and America.” He discusses the proposal 
of Mr. Bullitt to finance the Kuomintang war as 
“an effort to reduce China to the status of an 
American colony and anti-Soviet base.” He adds 
that “the price Mr. Bullitt offered for enslaving 
the Chinese nation is £1,350,000,000, which will 
in turn be used by Chiang Kai-shek to slaughter 
his own people.” 
* * ~ 
I gather that the net effect of the changes at 
the B.B.C. will be to make the development of 
new ideas slightly more difficult than before. In- 
stead of the heads of the various services being 
able to go straight to the Director-General, as they 
have in practice been doing, another link has 
been interposed between them and Sir William 
Haley. The new “ cabinet ” of five contains admin- 
istration, technical and Foreign Office skill, but 
it is not likely to encourage the livelier minds 
directly responsible for creative experiment in pre- 
senting programmes on the air. I am told that 
the reason for Maurice Gorham’s resignation 
from television was that, under the new set-up, 
he would not have direct access to the Director- 
General. By all accounts he was one of the ablest 
and most energetic servants of the Corporation, 
and it is a pity they have lost him. Norman 
Collins’s move to television also involves a loss. 
As director of the Light Programme he has built 
up the largest radio audience in the country and 
managed nevertheless to include in it much that 





the experts regarded as far too sensible for mass 
listening. I am afraid that the new arrangements 
mark something of a victory for the “tidy” mind 
over the more imaginative and freely working 


elements. But the fifth of the “cabinet,” who is 


to be Director of the Spoken Word, has yet to be 
appointed. “In the beginning was the Word 
... and the Word was God.” We now wait 
with some apprehension to learn who is to play 
the role of the Almighty- 


* * * 


Edith Summerskill was obviously ill at ease last 
week when she had to defend the Order limiting 
public dinners to one hundred persons. The 
arguments against the Order are overwhelming. 
She did not pretend that any food is saved by 
permitting four groups of ninety-nine to eat to- 
gether and forbidding four hundred to join in 
a single feast. And it was pointed out in the 
debate that the buffet meals now provided at 
the functions which were once called banquets 
probably use more and not less rationed foods. 
Dr. Summerskill took refuge in the argument 
that the importance of the Order was “ psycho- 
logical.” It was designed to placate the house- 
wives who are infuriated by “guzzling” in res- 
taurants. But do you placate people by trying 
unsuccessfully to deceive them? Guzzling occurs 
not when a hundred and one people gather for 
the annual regimental dinner (now forbidden) or 
the aged miners’ tea (now allowed), but when 
half a dozen take a private room at a restaurant 
and in return receive a special meal with all 
sorts of delicacies which are not to be found on 
the menu. It seems to me a pity for the Minis- 
try of Food to issue Orders which are plainly 
designed not to stop the abuse, but to persuade 
people that it is being dealt with, when, in fact, 
it is not. At the end of the debate Dr. Summer- 
skill reduced the affair to complete absurdity by 
granting the concession that 101 people can eat 
together to celebrate any important private or 
public event. This means that Civil Servants will 
now waste hundreds of man-hours adjudicating 
on claims to importance. A Silver Wedding? 


No. A Golden Wedding? Yes. Why not with- 


draw the Order and have done with it? 
* - * 


There must have been at least two thousand 
people at the Central Hall, Westminster, to hear 
the report of the eight M.P.s on their journey to 
Eastern Europe and Russia. Each of them spoke 
for a quarter of an hour, and, though the speeches 
varied in quality and viewpoint, all of them were 
genuinely interesting. Arthur Allen represented 
the Right-wing trade union viewpoint, and Bing 
and Zilliacus the intellectual Left. Fred Lee, who 
talked about trade unions in Poland, and Joe 
Champion, who concentrated to my surprise on 
religious freedom in Eastern Europe, seemed to 
me to prove themselves the most effective orators. 
Zilliacus wound up with an impassioned policy 
statement, full of quotable wisecracks. The gist 
of it is contained in a challenge to Mr. Crossman 
and the “ Keep Left” group, printed this week in 
our correspondence columns. The audience was 
obviously well pleased, though one questioner 
expressed his disappointment that so little had 
been said about the U.S.S.R. and the talks with 
Molotov and Stalin. Judging from the people 
round me, a large majority supported the 
Zilliacus line. I was too far away to see the 
expression on the face of Lord Vansittart when 
Zilliacus said that “America is fomenting civil 
war in France.” 

* * * 

I was délighted to read that the regular pre-war 
exchange of animals from the London and 
Moscow Zoos has now been started again. 
Apparently there is no rigidity in the transaction 
and no insistence on an exact quid pro quo. The 
animals so far given by Moscow to London 
include a lynx and a pair of geese of singular 
beauty and rarity. Moscow is not deterred by the 
absence of immediate reciprocity and is content 
to rely on the good faith of the London Zoo. I 
hope we will return the compliment with suitable 


445 


promptitude and that the courtesies will extend 
to wider fields. Can Mr. Molotov, for instance, 
be persuaded to reconsider the plight of the twelve 
Soviet wives whose separation from their British 
husbands no doubt seems a triviality in Moscow 
but in England assumes the dimensions of an 
important issue of principle? If animals can 
come, why not human beings? 
- * * 

Sifting the entries that arrive for our This 
England column is like dipping into a bran tub 
from which all the gifts must be extracted and a 
few kept. There they are, hundreds of weekly 
aspirants for distinction. Some of them are sent 
by people who so little understand the intention 
of this column that they deem appropriate jokes 
that are clearly intended by the speaker or writer, 
extracts whose only point is the sender’s disagree- 
ment with the sentiment expressed, or even 
curious remarks or incidents coming not from 
This England but from this United States or these 
South Seas. (Scotland presents a more difficult 
problem: I wish Shakespeare had written This 
Britain, but I expect it would not have scanned 
or something.) Amongst the innumerable irrele- 
vancies some nuggets of pure gold are discovered: 
a sanctimonious remark or a Freudian slip that 
betrays the speaker’s real mind; a bizarre inci- 
dent to illustrate how, in these days, the English 
may live; the comic exaggeration of an Anzlo- 
Saxon attitude, or words that display in their full 
beauty some peculiar characteristic of British 
society (and Society). Recently, though the 
number of entries submitted has been fully main- 
tained, the lucky-dip has revealed a rather lower 
proportion of treasures worthy of perpetuation in 
print. Perhaps the reason is that life in this Eng- 
land is now so full of the odd and ironic that 
satire has lost some of its point. However that 
may be, it does seem to be true that contributors 
show less than their former zeal in searching the 
columns of the provincial and local papers. May 
I, with diffidence, also remind them that the so- 
called high-brow periodicals are almost virgin 
territory? 

By way of encouraging the hundreds of devoted 
and unpaid contributors to this now famous 
column, it has been decided from next week to 
raise the prize for the best entry of the week to £1, 
and to give §s. for each entry printed. Critic 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in tis column 
goes to D. Murray Gray. 


Paste entries on postcard or slip of 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Because the number of tramps on Buckingham- 
shire roads has increased and many casual wards 
have been closed, they are to be admitted to in- 
stitutions where they will be able to see television. 
—Star. 


It is the very merit of the death penalty that 
its bark is worse than its bite—Letter by Lord 
Quickswood in Daily Telegraph. 


Asked at Bedlington (Northumberland) juvenile 
court to-day to value his bantam hen stolen by 
boys, a 60-year-old witness replied: “As a bird I 
value it at §s., but as a friend I value it at 7s. 6d.” 
—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


A Leith man who pleaded guilty to throwing 
his artificial hand through a window of his mother- 
in-law’s house in Kirkgate, Leith, was admonished 
by Bailie Alexander Sutherland at Edinburgh 
Burgh Court to-day.—Edinburgh Evening Dis- 
patch. 


It was stated that the three men were playing 
pitch and toss in the street when the street lamps 
were switched off at 11.40 p.m. 

To enable them to carry on the game they went 
to a telephone box, took the directory, and set fire 
to the pages.—Sunday Dispatch, 
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WHO GOES HOME? 
[This is the last of a series of articles in which 
Mr... Brailsford ises his conclusions after 


will be left of the present organisation of Germany? 
How much do we wish to retain? Not the four 


t can it combine with these necessary operations 
the re-education of a people ? meet 


‘done and has been done in schools 


to eliminate the worst relics of the ‘Nazi heritage. 
The British officials engaged in this delicate task 
went about it with tact and unlimited devotion. 
Among the French there are enlightened specialists 
who have gone far in their constructive educational 
reforms. But the weaning of the Germans from 
militarism is a task no teacher could achieve, 
while everything in the conduct of the victors, 
whether at Lake Success or in Berlin, reminds 
them daily that the world is still dominated by 
military and economic power. 

In our political management we ran into dilem- 
mas which it would have been difficult to avoid. 
When the Western Powers faced the fundamental 
task of transforming the class structure of German 
society which fatally drove it into militarism, they 
hesitated because they are a divided team. Too 
scrupulous to impose its own views upon the 
Germans, the Labour Government has not 
socialised the coal mines and heavy industries ; 
yet it has not allowed them to decide this matter 
for themselves. The Russians do not shrink 
from carrying out a social revolution by foreign 
bayonets. Too ruthlessly, it may be, and at a 
heavy cost in efficiency, they have made an end 
of feudalism, shackled or abolished capitalistic 
enterprise in the factories and eliminated middle- 
class privilege from the schools. Civil liberty, 
en the other hand, is sadly to seek in their Zone. 
The Americans were prompter than we were in 
conceding a wide measure of autonomy to the 
Lander. The French are the most authoritarian 
of the Western Powers and do not conceal their 
distrust of every German leader, whatever his 
record. Once in talking to the Premier of a 
Land in their Zone, we wondered why he placed 
chairs for us in a far corner of his room. After- 
wards we learned that the French had installed on 
his desk a microphone, disguised as a second 
telephone. The decencies in our Zone are better 
observed. But the system of divided responsibilities 
works ill, for when anything goes wrong we blame 
the Germans and they blame us. The delays and 
confusions of a bureaucratic procedure, operating 
in two languages at three or four levels, have 
become intolerable. A friend of ours, whose 
political record is brilliantly clear, has been waiting 
for over a year for an answer, yes or no, to his 
request for a licence to start a weekly paper. The 
same thing may happen in any walk of business. 
The result is an angry sense of frustration and a 
growing apathy, since the Germans cannot 
exercise their will to work for recovery. Our own 
practice contrasts happily with that of the French 
and Russians, who are living on the country and 
exploiting it without scruple. But there are, none 
the less, two tendencies in our administration. 
One of them originates in the Board of Trade, 
which cannot forget that German industry will 
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is not primarily d to keep order in the 
British Zone: it is an advanced destined 
to delay the march of Russia’s millions. 


it will achieve. While it remains in Germany 
der to shoulder with the American forces, 
shall be automatically involved in any war 


an issue. My belief is that if a firm stand on 
our part could persuade our Allies to agree to 
an early and general withdrawal of our forces, 
this would be a decisive step towards peace. 
It would be for Russia and her satellites a clear 
proof—perhaps the only possible proof—that 
we are not meditating war. It might so far-ease 
the tension that after no long delay we might 
go on to discuss disarmament and ‘the control 
of atomic energy with some hope of success. 
To reject this chance, if it is offered to us, would 


details, needless to say, would call for careful 
and sceptical consideration. Our garrisons could 
not be withdrawn until a lightly armed police 
force had been built. up under trustworthy 
officers, which could protect a democratic German 
administration against violence from Right or 
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But it may be that the Russians will not lay MJ; you 
any as radical as this before the Confer. Bw —le 
ence. that case we should aim, for our ow Mpeir k 
‘sake, at a reduction of the four garrisons to the Mibaised | 
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obedience. This involves an inexcusab MiRy, 
wate of labour, both British and’ German. Wien S 
keep 19,000 men, example, to Overawe Mlbyrecede 
friendly Hamburg and a further body of 40,00 Mies in 
pmgy naar Doan y Paar =~ Haan Sapa, Hi they The 

are equipped : cut man 
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military government. Such control as we us 
still have 10 retain should be exercised only at t ae 
pr Dlg If “a ee ae ary) 
We are on Ocal i 
level at all, it should be by inspectors, empowered ental 
to report but not to interfere directly. It is viul Mivho, o 
that the new German administration shall tb Bike wi 
en ee oe the ti 
our control to the basic issues of security Mi ratistic 
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ative 
there are now about 16,000. The Americans ia 038 a 
i service manage with 4,000. Even Biivere 9 
if Germans are in Bibhese { 
But it is in the fifty ye 
EB 
The outstanding issue over which Germa mtn 
0 
choice between a central government and ox 
a weak federal union. French are for a weak B¥The G 
centre because they want a weak Germany. The Miijeath 
Americans are for federalism, because they have Miherefo 
no use for economic planning. Their consti: Mon the 
eighteenth-century terms as a necessary evil, and ra 
they are still attached to laissez faire. Generd _ Si 
Clay comes of an old Southern political family ; erence 
is natural that he should stand for the sovereignty easily 
of the Lander, as his fathers did for that of States. BtHome 
The result to-day is a chaos, in which the feeble Bipened 
Bi-zonal Economic Council is powerless even t0 Biman, 
require Bavaria to share with her neighbours he What 
surplus of potatoes. The Lander as cultural and Bi; | 
regional units have an important part to play, BBabolist 
but Germany will never recover, until she has 2 Mipynish 
central government capable of planning het Miporal 
economic life, with powers at its command which Biicrime, 
can exact obedience from a self-willed Land. 0 Biicrime 
this matter it seems to me the Russians, in spite BBpunist 
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of their malevolence and bad manners, are mor BBadopt: 
nearly in the right than our Western Allies. We As | 
may wish to discuss these constitutional matter} B}a; 
with the Germans; we may properly retain i BBValual 
right of veto; but surely it is for them to dra¥ Bio . |, 
up their Constitution. The chief difficulty BBoften 
is to ensure that the National Assembly shall & Bijwhich 
freely elected. The suppressed Social Democris Bj] ») 
must be entitled to put forward their candidat’ Bian un 
in the Russian Zone. it wor 

On the other chief issue in dispute, “th Bi: jeg 
control of the Ruhr,” it seems to me that we a Biithis B 
the victims of words. What has to be controlled BBorder 
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a territorial unit, but the Bifore ; 
ial of its heavy industry. If Hfonly 
this is properly a concern of a Transatlantic BBrecor, 
Power, by what right do we exclude the Russians’ BRCrjmi 
But this control should be confined to questi00S Bit, sa, 
of security, and it must be operated without vetoes: Bihad p 
On such terms as these, if the Russians af Bro jr 
sincere, the unity of Germany can be preserved BBoffenc 
and a settlement reached. If, however, the Bhi; 4; 
Americans have become too tough to considef 4 Mbwante 
reasonable compromise, it is for us to ask OW Biter-he 
selves, before it is too late, whether we wish Bian | 
be automatically enrolled as a dependent ally “Bifof a + 
their ranks. If at this critical conference Germat) as n 
is cut in two, could Providence itself guarantt? B§of an 
the peace of Europe ? at the 
H. N. BRAILSFORD to pre 
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LAYMEN and LAWYERS 


F you consider separately the three arms of the 
islative, executive, judicial—in relation to 
heii es Ces toe, Gee 
ised by the current Criminal Justice Bill, you 
nd that reaction is represented to-day by 


eg: 


he permanent Government officials, Scotland 
ard, His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary 
nd on the Opposition benches; and 
the real impetus for reform comes 
Socialist back-benchers, there is almost un- 
agreement among lawyers of all par- 

ies in support of the reforms proposed. 
The influence of office and the rigidity of per- 
manent Officials may be reflected in the present 
ritudes of Mr. Chuter Ede and Lord Temple- 
vood to the proposal that the death penalty be 
In 1938 Mr. Ede voted for suspen- 
ion, while Lord Templewood (then Home Secre- 
ary) “did not feel he could take the risk of 
emoving the death penalty even for an experi- 
mental period.” To-day it is Lord Templewood 
who, out of office, advocates abolition, and Mr. 
de who, as Home Secretary, opposes it because 
the time is not opportune.” The Home Office 
tatistics, so far as they are relevant, prove little. 
By way of “bringing before the House certain 
details of criminal statistics which indicate the 
lative position of crimes involving violence in 
938 and 1946,” Mr. Ede pointed out that there 
were 97 murders in 1938 and 138 in 1946. Both 


uspenaec 


are it Mbhese figures are below the recent average—for 
in the Miifty years there have been 150 murders a year. 
> made, . Ede went on to say that felonious and mali- 
Serman 


ious wounding increased in that time from 1,990 
© 3,009, and robbery with violence from 287 to 
p21—these are non-capital but floggable crimes. 


a weak MfThe Government’s decision not to deal with the 
y- The Miideath penalty in their draft of the Bill must 
ty have Miitherefore be based on non-statistical inference and 
Const Hiion the kind of prophecy that has always chal- 
ment i Mienged this proposal—and, in the case of other 
vil, and Hiioffences than murder, has always been wrong. As 


Mr. Silverman said in the debate, the logical in- 


mily ;it Hiferences drawn by Lord Templewood are more 
=reignly easily comprehensible than those drawn. by the 
; States. MHome Secretary. “The only thing that has hap- 
© feeble Bipened between 1938 and 1947,” said Mr. Silver- 
even 10 an, “has been an increase of violent crime. 
yurs het HWhat deduction does my right honourable friend 
ral and Hi(the Home Secretary) draw? He wishes to 
10 play; Mabolish corporal punishment, but not capital 
¢ has 2 Mipunishment. . . I cannot understand why, if cor- 
ng het MEporal punishment is necessary to restrain violent 
Sm. ime, it should be abolished when violent 
id. 


time increases, whereas, in the case of capital 














iM spit Mipunishment, the exactly opposite course is 
re MON Badopted.” 

es. We As a legislative body, the House of Commons 
matte’ has never functioned as a composite lawyer. 
retain # MBValuable contributions, completely wrong-headed 
to drav Hito a lawyer, come from non-legal members, and 
— often carry the day against “expert” opinion, 


hich tends to regard the Law (with a capital 
‘L”) as a God-given set of principles having 
an unchallengeable existence of their own. Thus, 
it would not be surprising to see the defeat or 
at least the drastic curtailment of Clause 33 of 
this Bill, which seeks to empower magistrates to 


ntrolled Horder a defendant’s finger-prints to be taken be- 
but the Miffore releasing him on bail. If this were needéd 
try. I'Monly in order that an old offender’s criminal 
satanic record could be produced from the archives of the 
issiaNs ‘ MCriminal Record Office, thus enabling the police 
uestiOns Bto say, after he had been found guilty, that he 
t vetoes: Bifhad previous convictions, M.P.s might not object 
lans af Rito it so much. After all, it would give a first 
reserved Moffender nothing to fear, and if he was acquitted 
er, the MBhis finger-prints would be destroyed—unless he 
nsidet 4iwanted them as a memento for himself or a chap- 
sk OU! Biter-heading for his biographers; and it would give 
wish ®Mifan old offender his temporary freedom instead 
- ally BMof a remand in custody. But the Solicitor-General 
yermail) M@has now explained to the House that, in the case 
narante’ Bof an old offender who has left his finger-prints 
= at the scene of a new crime, the police are unable 


to prove that they are his finger-prints until they 





have taken his impressions again—they cannot 
produce his old finger-print form at his trial be- 
cause that would inform the jury (or the magis- 


trate) that he had been previously convicted. This . 


information did nothing to commend the clause 
to the House, and opposition to it seems likely 
to grow. The opposition is irrational and no 
doubt annoying to the initiated, because no one 
seems to mind a man’s being photographed, 
measured, stripped and searched in prison as an 
unconvicted person, and finger-printing is a quite 
gentle exercise. But if laymen don’t like it, they 
won’t have it. 

It is equally irrational to object to the proposal 
that a “finding of guilt” dealt with by justices 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, shall 
in future be recorded as a conviction—ihough 
some of the lawyer-M.P.s were among the ob- 
jectors to this. Even the Solicitor-General, de- 
fending the clause, made only the one point that 
the present system facilitated something like mis- 
representation by prospective employees asked 
whether they had ever been “convicted” of an 
offence. The legal anomalies that flow from the 
present statutory pretence that a summary “ bind- 
ing-over” is not a conviction are many. To name 
only two, there is the case of the parent or guar- 
dian “bound over” for an offence that may affect 
the mental or physical welfare of a child, the 
removal of which from his custody or guardian- 
ship is beset with legal difficulties because he has 
not been “ convicted ”; and that of a person bound 
over two or three times, at different courts, for 
offences that should (on “conviction”) result in 
the endorsement of his driving licence. It is too 
widely assumed that the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1907, is designed to deal only with first offen- 
ders—perhaps because its predecessor was, in 
fact, called the Probation of First Offenders Act, 
1887. I have seen a judge “bind over” a life- 
long burglar found guilty as a “ habitual criminal ” 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908. 

There is another conflict between the layman 
and the expert on the “age of criminal responsi- 
bility,” which at present is eight years. Some 
M.-P.s think it should be raised to fourteen, so 
as to “keep all children out of the criminal 
courts.” To the lawyer it is an “irrebuttable 
presumption” that no child under eight—it was 
raised from seven in 1933—can be guilty of any 
criminal offence: there is legal magic in the ex- 
pression doli incapax. From eight .to fourteen 
the presumption is rebuttable, by evidence that 
the child knew that what he was doing was wrong. 
In this difficult matter the expert is on firm 
ground. Modern children seem to know about 
doli incapax, if one can judge from the one who 
recently told a policeman, “ You can’t touch me, 
mate, I’m under eight.” And it would not keep 
children out of the courts to hold them guilt- 
less up to fourteen—they can, at the tenderest 
age, be brought before a Juvenile Court as being 
“in need of care and protection,” a compendious 
phrase for getting into trouble in childhood. 

But perhaps it is this “care and protection” 
procedure that invoked the greatest measure of 
agreement between lawyers and laymen in the 
debate. There were many expressions of con- 
cern about adolescents who are sent to “approved 
schools” for the sole purpose of removing them 
from evil surroundings, from drunken or cruel or 
neglectful or incestuous parents, and who run 
away from the school. When they have done 
this two or three times they are sent to a Borstal 
Institution for two years—by magistrates in petty 
sessions. Often their resentment is ferocious. 
They run away again. If this goes on there is 
no alternative, under the present system, to send- 
ing them to prison; and this has actually hap- 
pened to young people whose only offence was 
to have inadequate parents and to have run away 
from Borstal. What are we to do with them if 
they will not submit to our “care and protec- 
tion”? Leave them alone, say the critics, if you 
can’t think of anything better than prison for 
them. This conflict between benevolent auto- 
cracy and laissez-faire humanitarianism is unre- 
solved. C. H. Roiru 


foreword, he wrote from notes made from partisans’ 
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WHAT THEY PROMISED 


[This story from “ Novy Mir,” No. 9, 1947, ts one 
of a series of sketches by Zoshchenko which, he states in a 


It is to be noted that 
Zoshchenko is not debarrzd from writing in the Soviet 
Union, but that the subject matter of his sketches has 
changed.]} 


Tue Germans arrived in the village of Cheren- 
kovo in August 1941. 

They at once ordered the people not to go 
out into the street until further notice. And 
for two days the people stayed in their homes 
without knowing what was happening outside. 

On the third day the Germans told them to 
gather in the square where they used to hold 
their meetings. The people gathered in the 
square and stood a long time waiting. One of 
the Germans, they thought, will come in a few 
minutes and tell us something. 

But no one came. Only, two Germans 
patrolled the street. But they walked silently, 
smoking and casting sidelong glances at the crowd. 

At last one of them said to the people in broken 
Russian : 

“Why do you stand with your backs to the 
picture ? Or are there eyes in the back of your 
silly heads ?” 

Now on the square there was a Board of 
Honour. Here were usually put up the names 
of those who had distinguished themselves in 
their farm work. The board was somewhat to 
the side, behind a wooden platform and that ws 
why the people had not noticed it. Now they 
saw that the Germans had put up a poster on 
the board. An enormous poster, printed in 
different colours. . 

Above the poster was a notice in Russian: 
“What Germany promises to the Russian 
peasant.” In the top right-hand corner of the 
poster was a small brick house with a green roof. 
Around the house was a fence with flowers and 
by the flowers stood an elegant lady with a 
watering-can. Smiling sweetly, she watered a 
circular flower-bed, in the middle of which there 
stood a gilt glass sphere on a pole. 

And this top drawing had a separate, very smart- 
looking frame round it. 

Below this frame was drawn the interior of the 
little house. A nicely tidied-up room, flowers, 
pictures in gold frames, lace curtains at the 
window, a piano with an open keyboard. In 
the middle of the room a table and on the table 
a samovar. Food in abundance—honey, pre- 
serves, ham, jam. 

And round the table sat the peasant family. 
All looked important, puffed up and posed 
proud'y. The men were clean shaven and wore 
stiff collars. Even the little old grandfather had 
a starched shirt. But he had a little pointed 
beard and was not drinking tea. He had finished 
and was looking with delight at his pocket watch 
which he held in his hand. Obviously the artist 
wanted to show that even the grandfather had 
his pocket watch, end just look how pleased he 
was with it! 

As for the women, the German artist had 
painted them with special care. Their hair was 
fashionably dressed. All wore brooches, earrings, 
rings, bangles and bracelets. And they were 
drinking tea out of cups, their little finger genteelly 
outstretched. The children too had been drawn 
in with care. The little boys had partings in 
their hair and the girls wore fine, brightly 
coloured ribbons. Such was the wholly German 
idyll which the artist had drawn, to show that 
this picture was also the ideal of our peasant life. 

It was difficult to look at this poster without 
smiling, so false and somehow beside the mark 
was the artist’s representation of quiet peasant 
happiness, in which a stiff collar and gold bracelets 
were the summit of ambition. 

The people smiled as they looked at the picture. 
But what particularly tickled them was a little 
dog which the artist had hastily drawn in on the 
carpet beside the table. It was some sort of 
small white lap-dog, with a tuft on its tail and a 


accounts of their experiences. 








Crossing the field and copse, he went down to 


the river. There he suddenly saw that the 
village no longer existed. 
Alm i 


With some difficulty Volodya found the place 
where his house had recently stood. Now only 
the stone foundation was left. There were also 
some charred pieces of wood. That was all. 


Now knowing why, he walked rane, village 
a birch 


street. A flock of crows rose cawing 
tree where a corpse was hanging. 

Amid the rubble and the destruction, Volodya 
suddenly saw the familiar Board of Honour. 
It stood undamaged next to the wooden 
which had collapsed. But the German poster 
was no longer there. Or rather strips of the 
poster still hung there, washed by rain and snow : 

“... hat... ermany pro... ises t... 
he R... si - sant,” 

MIKHAIL ZOSHCHENKO 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE THEATRE 


“ Private Enterprise,” at the St. James’s 
“The Moon in the Yellow River,” at the Arts 
“The Patched Clock,” at Boltons 


Reading the title from her programme before it 
began the tiara next to me remarked: “I hope this 
isn’t propaganda.” It didn’t look like it at first. A 
large assorted family, dry good-tempered old father, 
solid Philip the eldest son, married to the flighty but 
stylish Melanic, a sensible daughter widow of a pilot, 
Andrew a pacifist, Stocky the bad hat, back from the 
wars with a V.C. and engaged to the local rich nit- 
wit. Clash of opinion within the family and with- 
out ; for at the family factory a strike is threatened. 
One worker refuses to join the Union and father and 
Philip refuse to sack him. A matter of principle. 

Yes, we all recalled the Court Theatre in the 
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carries his plausible logic to its extravagant 

But this revival, in spite of the welcome return of 
that good actor, Jack Hawkins, gives us only the 
palest ghost of the original. Mis-cast, mis-directed, 
mis-handled, muffed. And I do not refer to the 
fatal bad luck by which the revolver failed to fire at the 
end of the second act. Thar can easily be put right, 
But if you give, for instance, the part of Darrell 
Blake—a post mangué—to one pretty profile from the 
films, and the part of his ex-colleague turned police- 
man, to a second, you are asking for disaster. The 
film studios are, it appenrs, putting out a number of 
their young men into current theatre productions 
to give them experience. The over-dressed, over- 
coiffeured pacifist in Private Enterprise was a Korda 


Cloak seems quite a deft chronicle of the reign. of 


Henry VII, impersonated here by Mr ohn Wyse. 
It is the sort of thing that, with Larry in 
the lead and mounted by Motley, might have packed 


PASMORE AT THE REDFERN 


Every painter worth consideration displays a new 


combination of observable, objective facts and 
imagined, subjective ones. Where an artist’s central 
meaning or emphasis is predominantly inner or pre- 
dominantly outér, the tension—which is the art—is 
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Gordon Porteus), 


photograph 
year-old in a summer frock. Yet at first sight there 
seems a Klee-like development in Children Playing 
on the Banks of a River. 

That Pasmore should fight the bleared snapshots 
in himself is good: yet I cannot feel his amateur 
Seurat dots are a success: or the brittle crazy-paving 
shapes he is now trying to see in the mist. His genius 
less modern than this: he alone can emulate the 
unangular vision of Degas. 


PaTRICK HERON 


i; 


MAM’SELLE ANGOT AND OTHERS 


. lightweict 
it froths, but like champagne it has a clear, invigorat- 
ing substance. It is not its lightness that one criti- 
cises, but that the ballet is not quite perfectly distilled 
from the comic opera; bits of the original plot some- 
what encumber it, like bits of cork in the champagne. 
The dancing of the company is as brilliant 

choreographic design, and Lecocq’s delicious 
beautifully orchestrated by Gordon Jacob, is 
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one of the high lights 
This counterpoint is a stroke of genius 
of choreographer, and the dance is 
well performed by Alexander Grant, 
young character dancer of 
the three male dancers 
One would like to pay 
dancing of the other principal 
forbids. It is the phy that 
ind as the chief glory of this ballet, 

one of the treasures of Sadler's 
which can present in a single 
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programme Checkmate, Symphonic Variations and 
Mam’selle Angot, has no parallel in Europe at pre- 
sent. Checkmate seems to have grown in significance 
during its long retreat; or perhaps one has grown 
up to it. It is, in all its elements, a work of great 
intelligence and beauty, the most moving, I think, 
of Ninette de Valois’ ballets. 

The young company known‘as Metropolitan Ballet 
has an artistic standard which is still some way be- 
yond its present powers of realisation. But it is a 
great thing to have a standard. Expressively, Celia 
Franca is easily its best dancer. Sonia Arova and 
Paul Gnatt are also valuable members, and the fifteen- 
year-old Lithuanian ballerina Beresova and the young 
Danish dancer Eric Bruhn show great promise. Their 
most ambitious ballet, The Lovers’ Gallery, invented 
and designed by George Kirsta, the artistic director, 
with choreography by Frank Staff, is a most ingenious 
and amusing spectacle, but not yet a good ballet. 
It was exasperating that Lennox Berkeley’s music, 
which is interesting and beautiful, did not receive a 
better performance. In fact, the musical accompani- 
ment of these ballets is the worst I have ever heard. 
They deserve much better. 

I can only draw attention in this notice to Ram 

*s dances at the Prince’s Theatre, which so 
fortunately and significantly coincide with the Exhi- 
bition of Indian Art at Burlington House. It is there 
that he should be invited to perform. It would be 
an enlightening experience. BERYL DE ZOETE 


THE MOVIES 


“ Shoe-Shine,” at the Rialto 
“It Always Rains on Sunday,” at the Odeon 


“Abroad ”—how the flavour of that word has 
altered! It means the forbidden lands, or for an 
insistent traveller Eire, Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Bahamas. New books from abroad? Precious few. 
Paintings ? Even fewer. So far as films are con- 
cerned we have yet to feel the stoppage. When it 
comes we shall discover how far, with the worst of 
Hollywood, we are depriving ourselves of the best 
from Europe. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sam Goldwyn’s The Bishop’s 
Wife, after its royal showing, has been packed away 
in cold storage—where it might just as well stay— 
and there is a new film from Italy showing at the 
Rialto. Like the other Italian films London has seen, 
this one dates from the war. Date, however, in the 
fashionable sense, it does not at all. Again, the slice 
of life and the sense of tragedy confront us irre- 
sistibly. Do you remember the children in Open 
City who, after blowing up a train or 4 munitions 
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dump, run horae to their families to have their ears 
warmed? Moveonayearorso. Rome is in the sway 
of the Americans; the war still rages in Normandy, 
in the Pacific; those same children or others have 
adventured further in lawlessness. They have, many 
of them, no home; they shine the shoes of sloping 
American Joes; wads of inflated currency pass from 
hand to hand; a hungry look stamps all faces; dilapi- 
dation rules; and the enemy now is the Black Market 
—hblack as ever the blackshirts were. Two such 
children, who with their earnings have bought a 
horse, are caught trying to sell black blankets, 
arrested, imprisoned. It is called a reform school, 
but it is a boys’ prison. Separated at once they 
occupy different cells (five to a cell), and the heart- 
breaking gang life sets one against the other. Their 
fight against corruption ends in a mutual struggle. 
They endure frightful miseries, and when at last they 
manage to escape, the elder of the two kills the 
younger. An accident. A series of such accidents 
has taken us atrociously far from the film’s opening, 
in which the two boys on horseback race wildly along 
a shade-dappled track outside Rome. 

This film, unsparing in its harshness, would be 
gtim indeed to endure if its conviction were not 
matched by its magnificent pity. The realism of 
Shoe-Shine is of a kind to make one weep. All the 
children (a hundred or more of them) are supremely 
natural, and script and direction have the forceful 
beauty we have come to expect from these renascent 
films. Italy suffered moré than some countries, but 
less than others, from the war. Perhaps only so 
much, or comparatively so little, suffering as theirs 
can prove fertile to the work of art. Certainly here, 
in Shoe-Shine as in Open City and Live in Peace, the 
genius seems to reside in the material, the situation. 
All the names in the programme of Shoe-Shine are 
new to me. Those of the two boy: are Rinaldo 
Smordoni and Franco Interlenghi. The director is 
Vittorio De Sica. 

It Always Rains on Sunday is a good English 
thriller with plenty of local colour. Curious that, 
in films, our most lyrical glimpses of London should 
nearly all be associated with crime: curious but not, 
I think, so deplorable. The chase wonderfully 
sharpens attention, and provides the excuse—like tak- 
ing out a gun and a dog in the country—for this 
particular walk through Bethnal Green. A little low 
street where on Sunday (apparently) it can’t help 
raining; sawn-off steeple in the distance; trains pass- 
ing roof-high; Petticoat Lane; dance-band leader with 
a gramophone shop and a lure for girls; the Hyde 
Park marchers, with banner, setting off; boozer and 
coffee-stall, dance-hall and youth club; a seedy trio of 
thieves; escaped convict; Dad’s game of darts; the 
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Salvation Army across the way chanting “ Tempta- 
tion, oh Temptation ” under a lamp-post; a girl and a 


_ boy in mackintoshes, who have squabbled, making it 


up; murder of a “fence”; final chase along dark, wet 
Streets and in and out among the sidings. A damp, 
fresh little lyric about a neighbourhood that may have 
seemed remote to those living at the other end of the 
bus route. If the crime and passion are spurious, 
they throw everyday surroundings into more vivid 
relief than would, probably, that district visitor, the 
documentary. Good inconspicuous acting from a 
large cast; director, Robert Hamer, who has used 
his camera and his wits with appreciation. 

May I indicate to our film-makers a region just to 
the north-west of Bethnal Green that, with another 
century’s look and a life of its own, should prove even 
more photogenic? Under a wide sky sit the trim 
roads and squares, a canal-side, gardens, factories, 
trees, an occasional extravagance in Gothic. The un- 
likely name of this neighbourhood is De Beauvoir 
Town. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


New arts demand new words, and in its short day 
the radio has given us many, not always beautiful. 
Seeking during the last few weeks to compound a 
necessary word that should be at once inoffensive 
in sound, clear in meaning and traditional in forma- 
tion, I have met with a philological difficulty. The 
transitive Latin verb auscultare, to listen to, hearken 
to, give ear to, produces in English the two verbs 
“to auscult” (rare) and “to auscultate,” the latter 
being familiar in medicine. Normally I would not 
wish to have truck with such words; the wireless I 
would either listen to, or switch off. It was some 
such word as inauscultable or inauscultatable that I 
wanted. After careful consideration of the rival claims 
of medicine and radio, I venture to suggest that in- 
auscultatable be reserved for those organs inaudible 
even to the stethoscope, and that inauscultable be 
dedicated to such radio-programmes as Paradise Lost, 
which has now been going on for seven weeks, and 
has been more or less unlistenable-to from the very 
start. 

Week after week we have had that superlatively 
vacuous musical introduction; to it the tones of the 
organ have recently been added. Week after week 
we have had the voice of Mr. Dylan Thomas coming 
up like thunder on the road to Mandalay; rarely can 
such gusty intakes of breath have passed across the 
ether. Week after week a number of distinguished 
actors have been persuaded to damage their reputa- 
tions by crazy semi-dramatisations of the characters 
in the poem. Week after week Mr. Abraham Sofaer 
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The ‘‘ Puritan '’ Watch shown 
on the left above is a typical 
example of mid-seventeenth 
century craftsmanship. 


By its side is shown a modern precision-made 
wrist watch, typical of those you will find at 
Camerer Cuss. 
exemplary in their timekeeping, they are all 
backed by the Camerer Cuss reputation —2 
reputation gained and sustained over a century 


Good Watches for men from £7 10s. 0d. 


(Subject to availability of supplies) 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 


Also 91 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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A Journal of Science 
and its Applications 


This new monthly Journal | Laver. This is one of the many 
covers an entirely fresh field, 
providing a link between pure 
science and its applications in 
industry and elsewhere. A 
detailed prospectus is available 
from the Publishers. 


Annual Subscription 
In U.K. 45s. post free. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
. SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
DHB BELL YARD :: TEMPLE BAR :: W.C.2 
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At 7 Albemarie Street, the his- 
toric eighteenth-century house of 
the National Book League, a 
remarkable exhibition of books 
on fashion and costume is now 
| open daily (ex. Sundays) from 

llto6. It is arranged by James 


notable National Book League 
exhibitions. The charge for ad- 
mission to non-members is 2s. 
| 6d., but there is no charge to 
| members. Membership is open 
to all, at an annual subscription 
| of 10s. 6d. for country members, 
and 21s. for town members. 
Write to the General Secretary 
for a 16-page leaflet outlining al! 
the privileges of membership. 


| National Book League 
DAU BUT Oat 


7 ALBEMARLE STREET W.1 
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Grigson and Mr. Stephen Potter. It was particularly 
sensible to include Mr. Grigson, not only for 
valuable knowledge of the scenery of 
for his sensitive querying of certain of 
easy-going acceptances of much in Wordsworth that 
he finds dubious. With Milton still the subject of 
acrimonious debate, there was admirable opportunity 
for similar treatment. At the risk of being thought 
the literary equivalent of a Fascist beast, I will suggest 
that Paradise Lost itself suffers greatly from mono- 
tony and from a deficiency of interesting and varied 
action, which one puts up with more readily off the 
air than on. The promoters have at last realised that 
substantial cutting will do no harm. So what do they 
cut? All those exquisite, absurd descriptions of the 
details of the Creation, the vegetation, the fishes and 
so on, which fall on the ear with such enchanting 
relief among so much that is unendingly vague and 
unvisioned, 

Not that Milton’s natural history is’ any i 
than the real thing; for immediately after last week’s 
reduced ration of Milton, we had Professor Haldane 
talking irresistibly about “Nature and Nurture,” 
which are his terms for heredity and environment. 
I can always listen with extreme pleasure as he chats 
on and on about the behaviour of rats, wheat, humans, 
carnations, flies, etc. He is a model broadcaster, in- 
dividual but without affectation or mannerism. I was 
again reminded of Milton in the adaptation of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s “Narrow Corner” the other 
night. Can anyone since Milton have been so sus- 
picious of Woman as Mr. Maugham? Miltonic or 
not, the low, sordid intrigue came very well over 
the air, and there was a performance by Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair of astonishing dimensions. The whole broad- 
cast was eminently auscultable. Henry REED 
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this West European Bloc 

crats. With the French Socialists 
treading the same road as their inglorious pre-war 
German forebears and clinging to that French com- 
bination of von Papen and Dr. Schacht, M. Robert 
Schuman, where they are not directly allied with de 
Gaulle’s bravos, my friends have at least ceased to 
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the co-ordination of our national planning with th 
countries of Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., maict- 
ing their production targets and export programms 
with ours, and we should put as much energy ani 


should act on the Labour Party’s declared officid 
view that Socialism is essential to the attainment d 
our international aims and notably to- successful 
economic reconstruction, to removing Fascism ani 
all forms of political tyranny and to promoting tht 
spread of democracy and political freedom. If we 
act on that view as well as on Mr. Attlee’s statement 
in the House on November 18 of last year, thi 
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good tobacco” 


“During the course of my duties with the 
British Military Mission to Greece, I in- 
apenes a village which had been razed to 
the ground. In one of the mud dwellings 
amongst some goatskins, I espied Punch- 
bowle...as cool and fresh as ever .. . yet 
another instance where Barneys has proved 
itself the most enduring of good tobacco.’’ 


writes :— 1! 





Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). 4/1 the oz. ea. 
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— pepe Paar as with a malignant disease that is among 
: : a eke hehe a —— oe the most dreaded enemies of mankind, 
‘“‘ most enduring of Jo find PO RSPRO’ VASPRO’ amaigesic | and send a gift, as much as you can 


afford, to the Secretary. 
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FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Company Meeting 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


PROBLEM OF SHIPBUILDING COSTS 





This Christ- 
mastide 





The fifty-sixth annual general meeting ¢ 
Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., was held @ 
December 2nd in don. 

Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.B, 
the chairman, in the course of his spee@ 
said: “In view of the unavoidable delay 
the presentation of the accounts your dirt 
tors ado the unusual course of dec\arilf 
the dividend on the Ordinary Stock at i” 

. time that stockholders would normally |0! 
pital, visited | for it. Accordi a dividend of 8 per cet 
per annum, less » Was paid on Septem) 
17th. After making full provision for tat 
tion in the Uni Kingdom and abroad 
there is a total credit balance of £1,033,%6. 
Your directors make the following recot 
mendations :—That £142,056 be provided {0 
the inauguration of a pension fund for et 
apes in the U.S.A.; that £100,000 be tran 
erred to deferred repairs account; that 
£250,000 be set aside for depreciation 40! 
that £38,968 be transferred to Fleet Replace 


in The Royal 
Cancer Hos- 


ment account. ; 
e ya “Most people will have read a series o 


ee in receft months regarding the 
excessive costs and delays involved ™ 
building aew ships. It is a matter about 
which one cannot afford to be indifferent 
Ship-owners do not want to have their 
dustry ruined by high prices for new sbif 
any more than shipbuilders want to hav 
their industry ruined by the absence @ 
orders for the same reason. But only '* 
dustries which can make, sell and consumt 
their products on a short-term basis (# 
go on indefinitely absorbing ever-incressi™ 
costs and passing them on to the user @ 
consumer 
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The report was adopted. 
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it 
afraid of social and economic change at home, to seek 
help from such allies as it can find? Are we being 
asked to make a military alliance with Benelux against 
the East? Or are we merely being invited to go into 
genteel retirement in a sort of Eventide Home for 
Europe, supported by discreet contributions from Mr. 


the distance they add to the trajectory of a guided 
It lies in the dynamic will to live of the 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 


thing more than year to year barter a political détente 
is first necessary. As far as the countries of Eastern 
Europe are concerned, this will only happen when 
they are convinced that Britain is going to survive as 
an independent nation, free of dollar domination. 
This does not mean an abrupt change. Indeed one 
of the most interesting moments in our recent long 
conversation with Stalin was when, relaxing and Jean- 
ing over the table, he said: “Were I an Englishman 
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and, let us say, a member of the Labour Government, 
this is the course I would have followed : 

“I would not have weakened the economic ties 
with the United States, I would hav: continued to 
maintain these ties. But at the same time I would 
have established connections with those countries 
which are in need of British equipment and which 
can deliver food.” 

We pointed out that so far we had not been able 
to look to the East since only the Western Hemis- 
phere had been able to supply our needs since the 
war. He replied: “That is quite right, but that 
period is passing, if it has not already ended. The 
Soviet Union as well as other countries of Europe, 
which have goods to sell and which trade with each 
other, could deliver the goods which Great Britain 
needs. 

“If this is not done, if Britain does not seek sup- 
port simultaneously in the United States and in 
Europe, then things will go badly with her, and she 
will become weaker, and fall completely under the 
domination of America.” BEN Parkin 

House of Commons. 


THE LITTLE ELECTION 

S1r,—Now that the shouting and the tumult have 
died, it is of interest to analyse the figures of last 
week’s three by-elections and to see what percentage 
swing away from Labour they, in fact, reveal. 
“Swing” is calculated by striking an average be- 
tween the gain of the one and the less of the other 
‘of the two parties at the top of the poll. The value 
of this way of measuring change is that it discounts 
the effect both of a variation of the size of the poll 
and of votes cast for third parties. 

At Gravesend at the General Election there was a 
swing of 14.7 per cent to Labour from Tory. This 
was above the national average swing, which was 12 
per cent, but below the average for North-West 
Kent, which was 22 per cent (and was the highest 
in the country outside Birmingham, where there was 
a swing of 23 per cent). At the by-election there 
has been a swing back to Conservative from Labour 
of 6.8 per cent—or less than half of the pro-Labour 
swing of 1945. The interesting lesson of Gravesend, 
however, is that the percentage Labour vote only 
fell by 0.7 per cent, while the percentage Tory vote 
rose by 12.9 per cent, the reason for the difference 
being the absence at the by-election of a Liberal 
candidate. In 1945, on the other hand, the Labour 
vote only rose by 8.6 per cent over 1935 figures but 
the Tory vote fell by 20.8 per cent. The reason again 
was that in 1935 there was no Liberal candidate 
while there was one in 1945. These two figures taken 
together strongly suggest that the bulk of the Liberal 
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vote goes to the Conservative in the absence of a 
Liberal candidate. 
Howdenshire, which was trumpeted as a great Tory 
victory by the Conservative press, showed, in fact, a 
somewhat smaller swing from Labour than that at 
Gravesend. Here the figure was only 6.15 per cent, 
although the swing to Labour in 1945 had been al- 
most as great—14 per cent. Further, while there 
was a decline in the Labour percentage of 4.2 per 
cent, the Tory increase was only two-thirds of that 


at Gravesend, and, most significant of all, the Tories . 


only managed to equal the percentage of the poll 
they achieved in 1935, while Labour ‘was nearly 17 
per cent up on its poll for that year. 

When East Edinburgh is considered, the pees 
becomes clearer. At the General Election in Edin- 
burgh as a whole there was a swing ‘of 11 per cent 
to Labour and in East Edinburgh itself of 7} per 
cent. At the by-election, the swing. back was less 
than 1} per cent, though the decline in the Labour 
poll—s5.8 per cent—was greater than at Gravesend 
or Howdenshire. The reason for the small swing was 
that the National Liberal percentage declined by 3 
per cent on the Conservative poll of 1945. By com- 
paring the percentage figures of the General Election 
with the present by-election and with the by- 
election of October, 1945, when only Labour and 
Conservatives stood, it is clear that, as at Gravesend, 
a greater proportion of the Liberal votes goes to the 
Conservative. 

From figures looked at in this way a number of 
interesting points emerge. First, in North-West 
Kent the Tories would seem to be in a worse position 
than they were in 1946 when the swing away from 
Labour at the Bexley by-election was 11 per cent. 
In any event, in order to win even a bare majority in 
the country the Tories would require a nation-wide 
swing in their favour of 8 per cent. Even if, there- 
fore, they could achieve everywhere their Gravesend 
result they still could not win and East Edinburgh 
shows that the Gravesend swing is by no means 
umiversal. Further, as the Tory recapture at the 
General Election of Skipton and Eddisbury showed, 
by-elections exaggerate the swing against the 
Government. 

On the other hand, there are some disquieting fac- 
tors. It seems fairly clear that a good proportion of 
the Liberal vote goes to the Tory. But the Liberal 
vote is everywhere declining. In Howdenshire it was 
48.8 per cent in 1929; 27.6 per cent in 1935; 14.9 
per cent in 1945 and 10 per cent in last week’s by- 
election. In these circumstances local Liberal Asso- 
ciations are likely to become progressively more un- 
willing to run candidates. Provided Labour could, 
as at Gravesend, hold its 1945 strength the going over 


centage poll. letely, 
even a small decline in the Labour tagé would 
be fatal. : GEOFFREY BING 
House of Commons. 
CUCKOO CRY 

Sir,—It is great to hear from Prof. Laski that what 
has hitherto been wheedled for the needy by charit- 
able. persons out of the tight-fisted of all classes, is 
now to be given them as justice. Let us hope his 


zer who is descended from Bumble. I hope he is 
really converted. H. ALEXANDER 


- 


Smr,—Mr. Laski’s outcry against charity is far too 
sweeping. He is entitled to object to collecting for 
charities on commission, and to the underpayment 
of nurses under plea of vocation; while his main point 
that charity is no substitute for justice will command 
common consent. It is, however, a plain fact that 
even the greatly enhanced social services of to-day 
are not adequate to provide for everyone’s essential 


needs, and those who are painstakingly raising money _ 


to provide for marginal cases need the help of the 
public and not a sneer at the “sleek and often able 
officials who know almost to a decimal point the 
precise degree of deference owed to each member of 
their committees.” 

What is more important, young people, reading 
Mr. Laski’s article might suppose that to have any- 
thing to do with “the charity mongers and all their 
works” is something out-moded and laughable. The 
fact is that in many directions private benevolence is 
still needed to supplement official services, and that 
it will be a sad day when young people are no longer 
given opportunities to contribute voluntarily from 
their modest means to help those less fortunate than 
themselves. Howarp DIAMOND . 


The New Statesman and Nation, December 6, 1947 
GREECE 


Str,—I should be grateful if you would allow me 
to address, through yourself, a few questions to the 
| your article (under to-day’s date) entitled 


: 


coind alr Oe Utiatie oni ae? It may 
seem incredible, but despite considerable inquiry I 
have never been able to find any at all. 


The second question is how Ares’ head came to be 


-June, 1945, but I had never heard of it being pickled. 
Homewood, Knebworth, Herts. 
C. M. WoopHousE 


ME se: correspondent wri “T am grateful for Mr. 
*’s correction the date of Ares Velou- 
Shous murder by Greek Right-wing forces—it 


occurred at the end of May, 1945, and not as I said 


in the autumn of that year. course, is 
further proof of the point I made that Government 
sore tereces en. Savas ae, eta lene, aenen e £.ctt 
began mili reprisals. I am also grateful that Mr. 
Woodhouse tee not deny that this atrocity took or 
Mr. Woodhouse’s other point—his innocent-seemin 
request for information and first-hand evidence of 
Ares’ band ever engaging the Germans at any time 
—is somewhat too ingenuous. 

Mr. Woodhouse must surely know that Ares was 
ie fis saline dae ee 
the Greeks against the Germans, and later became 
the Capetanios of E.L.A.S. G.H.Q. in Central Greece. 
In November, 1942, Ares with his men, and Zervas 
with a smaller band, took part in the blowing up 
of the Giorgopotamos rail viaduct—a successful action 
cutting the ” rail communication ‘between 
their middle European arsenal and the Mediterranean 
at a critical period of the war in North Africa. If 
Mr. Woodhouse has forgotten this action, there were 
British officers present, under Colonel Edward Myers, 
who would no doubt be pleased to refresh his 
memory. There is plenty of other first-hand evidence 
in Greece—though Mr. Woodhouse might be re- 
quired to visit the more barren islands and a few 
evil-smelling prisons to get it at-the moment. If 
he shudders at such things and is not pleased to 
—_. of Colonel Myers, there are plenty of books 

glish and Greek containing ample evidence with 
regard to Ares’ efforts against the Germans.—Eb., 
N.S. & N.]} 
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ris thee Seliish wid Haskin, Decciiee «8 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
that 


(Hamish 1 6d.). Now that French 
12s. 

has sO Halton, 125.6)” Now that French 
10 i all they can to our power of enjoy- 
ing French. This. task, fortunately, the best of 
them appear to find increasingly seductive. 
There are, mone the less, many great French 
writers who still ire to be recommended in 
English The grand sidcle (which lasted for 

a century) seems particularly to have alarmed 
ee ae tiene me sos 
$ La organ-voice 
of OT cis esd oon cae Babee 
cisive La and—I must add, Mr, 
Turnell—the difficultly accessible 

Mr. Turnell prefaces his book with considera- 
this period, he declares very » “English 
literature was a literature of expansion, and French 
a literature of concentration and consolidation.” 
In the Middle Ages, indeed till the end of the 
Sixteenth Century, the differences between the 
cultures of England and France were superficial : 
the Piéiade and our Elizabethan lyrists used simi- 
lar images to express similar feelings: and a 
friend of mine with paradoxical wisdom always 
advises any Frenchman who wishes to understand 
the English character to read Montaigne 


E 
: 
: 


the 
fore the Frenchman was born. 
that the orthodoxy, esthetic no less than political 
and moral, of the grand siécle was far stricter 
than anything known in England, either contem- 


fa Nl ile a A i 


Rather in this spirit, I 
oS ee eee ¢ more 
Sie thet in it" Mholtie criticis 


j 
z 
ud 
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e is the most affectively theatri- 
In his thoughtful discussion 
this play, Mr. Turnell does not so much as 
of Euripides. “Phédre’s 


preface to the play, explains that Euripides has 
provided him with his idea of Phédre, “ engagée 
par sa destinée, et par la colére des Dieux, dans 
une passion illégitime dont elle a horreur toute 
la premiére.” 

During the twenty-two years of his life after 
composing Phédre Racine wrote no drama or 
verse except the two religious plays commissioned 
by Mme de Maintenon for her young ladies at 
Saint-Cyr. (Shakespeare and Rimbaud are, I 
fancy, the only other great poets thus to have 
abandoned their genius.) Phédre excited hostile 


the ibility that he got the fright of his life 
during the des poisons: this shook the 
Court to its heart by compromising Mme. de 
Montespan, and may have involved Racine also. 
Mr. Turnell might have referred to this as per- 
haps i ing him back into the dour em- 
braces of Royal. 


Unluekily I must now turn to the thorny sub- 
jeet of Corneille, a subject to which Mr. Turnell 
gives only twenty-six pages, though we Fugiish 
need coaxing up to him much more urgently 
than to Moliére or Racine. I doubt whether any 


a book, half , half 

Plaisir 4 Corneille (Gallimard); then the brilliant, 
if unadmirable, Robert Brasillach, followed with 
Pierre Corneille (Fayard), a most enjoyable far- 
rago of paradoxes. Both books sought to extir- 
pate the traditional notion of Corneille, too nar- 
rowly founded upon Le Cid, Horace, Cinna and 


Polyeucte, as a severely classical, frigid, not to say 
pompier, exponent Duty, Honour and Will. 
Indeed, Brasillach presented Corneille as a_-fas- 


cist whose spiritual home was the sinister, be- 
dizened and sclerotic Byzantium, as a psycholo- 
gist ae aes with Mauriac in the perversity of 
his ite subjects, with Shakespeare in the 
range of his imagination. Dante, Mallarmé, Ver- 
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laine, Claudel, and even Lautréamont are other 
parallels produced by this conjuror, so that the 
imnocent reader might end by supposing Corneille 
to combine the exoticism of Loti with the fantasy 
of-Cocteau and the mysticism of St. Teresa. This 
will never do. Corneille was deeply influenced 
by contemporary Spaniards as well as by the An- 
cients; he did write plays about Ethiopians, By- 
zan*ines, Huns and even ancient Scots, and he 
gave characters such names as Rodogune, Rodé- 
linde, Octar, Grimoald and Garibalde. This, how- 
ever, was his furthest concession to local colour; 
and Mr. Turnell, one fears, is probably right in re- 
turning to the depressing, conventional view: 
“He wrote heroic plays and it is as an heroic 
poet that he must stand or fall.” Rather incon- 
sistently, perhaps, we are told later on that 
Corneille’s heroes are “the embodiment of all 
that was best in the middle class from which 
the poet came.” Do they not rather embody all 
that the Renaissance thought best in the upper 
class of aneient Rome? In the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries classical antiquity enjoyed 
a prestige such as we now find it almost impos- 
sible to understand. Men of letters took for 
granted the infallibility of the Ancients, and 
thought to settle the most complicated issues by 
some reference to Horace or Cicero: “Roma 
locuta est; causa finita est.” Unless we can make 
ourselves understand this notion of authority, even 
more alien nowadays in art than in theology, we 
must be bewildered not only by Corneille but by 
Montaigne, Burton and Pope. 

A further difficulty confronts us. The Seven- 
teenth Century intellect was usually blind to the 
antagonism between Christian and ancient Roman 
values. Corneille wrote one of his most famous 
tragedies about a struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity, but what divides Polyeucte from 
Pauline is only faith, not morals. Though Mr. 
Turnell writes with understanding of religion, he 
omits to mention that in the intervals of writing 
tragedies which exalt suicide (to theologians a sin 
more hideous than murder), Corneille poured 
forth a Niagara of religious verse, including a 
translation of The Imitation of Christ in some 
thirteen thousand lines. 

Comparing the two great writers of tragedies, 
Mr. Turnell says very happily: “Corneille’s char- 
acters are people qui se construisent and Racine’s 
people qui se défont.” Also: “Corneille’s voca- 
bulary was no smaller than Racine’s, but it is 
probable that his language has less power of sug- 
gestion than that of any other great French poet. 
Words are scientific terms which mean exacily 
what they say.” If this is true, what could be 
more damaging? This is why, disappointed with 
myself, and despite the best will in the world, 
I fail to enjoy Corneille. I would not for an in- 
stant seem to contradict M. Schlumberger, and 
indeed the practical unanimity of French critics. 
Corneille must be a great writer—but his verse 
is a wine that does not travel. All that reaches 
our hyperborean ears is a brassy plugging of high 
sentiments in a nerve-racking series of mechani- 
cal antitheses. As for the content, listen to M. 
Schlumberger, counsel for the defence: 


All too often I have found Corneille a stumbling- 
block. This insupportable grandiloquence that 
does everything to make grandeur suspect, these 
encumbering draperies, this Spanish tone, these 
points of honour, these arid ambitions, this im- 
measurable absence of pity, of kindness, of weak- 
ness, this obstinacy in proclaiming that one is right, 
this art which explains, which argues and which so 
seldom speaks in an undertone. Nor is this the 
worst: the desolating imprisonment of this poetry 
in conversations during twenty-four agitated hours 
in an antichamber. Not a door or window open on 
the world, no humanity outside, not a tree or a 
corner of sky on which to rest one’s eyes: and in 
these personages entirely concentrated upon their 
conflicts never a thought of the past or the future, 
of their childhood or of the dead, never an open- 
ing upon the unknowable, never a disquietude 
about destiny. 


And this is the poet that every manual of French 


literature insists upon comparing with Shake- 
speare. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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THE DARK PASSAGE 


Dark Legend. A Study of Miurder. By 
FREDERICK WERTHAM. Gollancz. 6s. 
The Kingdom of the Lost. By J. A. Howarp- 

Ocpon. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 


One of the very few remarkable books that | 
found a way to England during the war was 
Wertham’s Dark Legend. It was reviewed by 
me at the time (1942) in these columns, Dr. 
Wertham was, and is to-day, Senior Psychiatrist 
in the Department of New York Hospitals ; 
he has given expert evidence in many murder 
trials ; his book investigates the case of a young 
Italian who had killed his mother, and proceeds 
to a discussion of matricide in general. What is 
remarkable about it is not only its subject (inquiry 
into the nature of matricide being even rarer 
than the act itself), but the lucidity and persuasion 
of Dr. Wertham’s findings. We are accustomed— 
we, the lay public—to pick up our psychological 
knowledge from the almost unreadable masters, 
whose last concern it is to convince you and me. 
They lay down the law; they dispute and divide ; 
they elaborate gigantically; pell-mell, in the 
argot of analytics, their evidence cataracts round 
our ears. Having returned lately from a study— 
no, study implies too ordered a relation between 
the reader and the read—of Jung’s Psychology 
of the Unconscious, I can doubly appreciate the 
limpid qualities of Dark Legend. Isn’t its very 
readability, its fascination, suspect ? Whatever the 
ultimate value of Dr. Wertham’s “ Study in 
Murder,” it is a book that no intelligent person 
can read without feeling that something essential 
has been added to his or her stock of experience. 

One third of the book is reporting : the murder 
(in a New York tenement), arrest, investigation, 
sentence (guilty but insane), Gino’s story of his 
life taken down piece by piece in his own words : 
the latter a document of extraordinary, uneducated 
force. Then, Dr. Wertham’s analysis of character 
and motive: this seems to me brilliantly con- 
clusive. Then, the widening of the inquiry to 
discover patterns in mythology. The story of 
Orestes fits essentially. In both cases (the 
Greek princeling’s and the New York slum- 
child’s), there is a dead father, an adulterous 
mother, disinheritance, the bloody stabbing, 
pride in having avenged the family honour, 
immediate and public confession. An inflexible 
sense of duty has banished, till long after the event, 
any feelings of guilt; both stand trial, both are 
acquitted. Gino, quickly recovering his sanity, 
showed himself normal in every way. The 
unrecognised motive, here and in other cases 
cited by Dr. Wertham, is incestuous love. 

An even closer parellel is provided by Hamlet ; 
and here illumination astonishingly reaches 
two ways. We learn from the comparison 
more about Hamlet than we do about Gino, 
because there is so much more to learn. The 
corresponding details—uncle, voice of the father, 
delay, madness, railing at women, play scene, 
bedroom—chime irresistibly, with of course, 
the one great difference: that Hamlet didn’t 
kill his mother. Why not? Because, says Dr. 
Wertham, Hamlet had an outlet, an exertion, 
in words. He talked, to himself, to his mother— 
at his mother, even when not there—endlessly. 
*“Incestuous sheets . . . Nero’s crime... I'll 
speak daggers to her but use none, etc.” Gino, 
a baker’s son, aged seventeen, had no daggers 
of speech. Craving dumbly, he reached for the 
bread knife. 

Once this explanation of all that is curious in 
Hamlet’s behaviour has been given, we may find 
it hard to believe that we haven’t known as 
much all along. And so perhaps, in unformulated 
ways, we have. Dr. Wertham’s analysis of 
Hamlet has been extended in an essay published 
separately, which might well have been included 
as an appendix to the present edition. One 
result of studying his criticism—the most 
influential of its kind surely, since Bradley’s— 
must be to make us wonder whether an “ Orestes 
complex” is not the malaise peculiar to poetic 
genius. 
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- A murder , psychological 

myth, taboo, i literary creation: such 
OS ee Wertham’s exploring. 
Dark Leg y well, I feel, become a classic 
of its kind. 

Dr. Wertham earns our gratitude as an explorer 
of tangled human motive. He makes out a 
clear case; he cured his patient. The second 
by no means follows. Deep analysis of neurotics 
may provide a isatior * 


author, a schizophrenic, was going about his 
daily work during the war years in the kitchen of 
a lunatic asylum): 


The bigger sugar scopes represented an ‘aggregate 
of siege guns. trolleys were aggregates of 
tanks—or convoys according to need. . My 
own movements were variously symbolised—often 
as air-raids. These were quite impartially admin 
istered! One end of the store represented England,” 
the other represented the Continent. Sweeping, - 
scrubbing, polishing symbolised raids or battles. 
The crumbs that I swept up each day, when the 
ward rations had been fetched, represented planes, 


os gape and bombs. The condensation * crumbs ” 
and “crumps” is ea recognised 
Then the vast number of personal “displacements” 


—persons in immediate contact who seemed to 
represent others—usually leaders in the world 
conflict... . On the nursing staff were Morrison 
and Himmler, walking s y together. Many of 
my relations, found substitutes—quite good ones— 
there were plenty to choose from. I had Stalin, 
Brauchitsch, and Timoshenko in the same ward. 
My mother and my paternal grandmother (both 
long dead) used to visit me inthe store from the 
‘women’s side. . These even entered my dreams, 
thrown up from the deep pit of the Unconscious, 
then hurriedly drawn down again as the time of 
waking drew near. 

Quotations were dangerous, especially those from 
Hamiet,Donne’s Elegies, and Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. 
Anything from these sources was stimulus good 
enough to promote a powerful shattering dream. 

Once, 4 propos of nothing, just as I was going to 
sleep, I thought, ““Methinks I see my father. . . .” 
and I was disturbed intermittently, throughout the 
night, by a monstrous “ coloured still ”’—that is, a 
coloured, motionless image—of my father. 

Some kind of contact with these “ displacements ” 
was necessary for me to control the universe. As I 
had no Keitel, the big black kettle on the hob of 
the Villa range had to do duty for him. When I 
touched the kettle, I made contact with the man. . . 


This generous dip into Mr. Howard-Ogdon’s 
pages will give some idea of the interest and 
value attaching to his self-revelation. It is 
quite the most penetrating first-hand account of 
an insanity that I have come across; others 
(such as the late Thomas Herinell, in The Witnesses) 
have reported as vividly, but without Mr. Ogdon’s 
power of analysis. He describes his illness 
through all its intricate phases, and gives also the 
usual hair-raising picture of an English lunatic 
asylum. He effected his own cure and escape. 
This unusually intelligent, well-written book 
make; it plain that even schizophrenia (commonly 
regarded as incurable) differs only in degree from 
“normality,” and that in childish make-believe, 
dreams, fevers, poetic imagination, states of mind 
induced by alcohol or drugs, exactly the same forces 
are at work in exactly the same way. It makes 
use of primitive magic, taboo, and talisman. 
The difference, of course, between the schizo- 
phrene and the child or the poet is that the first 
has lost the ability to shoulder or shrug off what he 
imagines. His play isin deadly earnest. He can’t, 
it seems, help himself. Yet even that powerless- 
ness, with almost total inhibition in its final stages, 
is probably the result of a definite act of 


abdication. 
G. W. STONIER 
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VARIATIONS ON THE CHINA THEME 


The Shadow of a War. By James BerTRAM. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

China Awake. By Ropert Payne. Heinemann. 
15s. 

Thunder Out of China. By THEODORE 
WHITE and Jacosy. Pome 16s. 

“Two themes, as predominated : 
suffering and heroism,” See Bertram tells us 
in his autobiography of internment, The Shadow 
of a War. The suffering is now so familiar that 
most of us have built a defence mechanism against 
reading it. ‘The heroism, James Bertram points 
out, is perhaps “‘ more firmly marked and more 
deeply felt in that grey world behind barbed wire 
than anywhere in the moving clash of war.” 
It is the heroism that he remembers and describes 
with beauty and restraint. Not that the mental 
and physical torture are overlooked, but they are 
integrated in the general picture. In Robert 
Payne’s book China Awake pain and horror are 
isolated, since he is obsessed with the neurotic 
in all of us. James Bertram, an equally sensitive 
person, describes his experiences of the China 
war, followed by the hopeless fighting of the 

Hongkong Volunteers and the humiliation of 
- surrender. He spent three years in the Stanley 
internment camp and another year in the even 
~worse camp in Tokyo. He sees atrocities not 
as individual neuroses, but as “the symptoms 
and by-products of a whole social system and 
mental environment that lives on terror, and 
breeds monsters like Kramer and Tokuda just as 
dung breeds flies.” We need to remember the 
bestialities of internment, but we need more to 
remember why it happened and what the 
“ military-fascist set-up did to unspoilt young 
Japanese peasants and fishermen as well as to the 
victims war threw their way.” 

James Bertram is an artist of the between-war 
generation who left the comfort of a New Zealand 
university to make his contribution to the defeat 
of Fascism. Because he had deeply felt loyalties 
to the Chinese people he chose the Far East 
front, and the first part of his book describes the 
early days of the China Defence League. Mme. 
Sun Yat Sen was the pivot of all its activities. She 
inspired the devoted service to China of an inter- 
national circle which included Sir Arehibald 
Clark-Kerr, the then British Ambassador, Dr. 
and Hilda Selwyn-Clarke, who, like James 
Bertram, endured years of internment, Rewi 
Alley, a New Zealander and the hero of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, and three 
staunchly democratic Americans—Edgar Snow, 
Evans Carlson and Ida Pruitt. The Japanese 
war dispersed the group, but most of them still 
share James Bertram’s loyalties to China and 
believe, as Mme. Sun Yat Sen said to him when 
he returned from internment, “ It is here that 
the battle is still being fought—the battle that 
was not decided with the defeat of Japan.” 

Robert Payne spent some years of the war in 
Chinese universities, and it is mainly the life of 
the student and professor that he describes. We 
meet the leaders of the Democratic League, in 
those difficult days of 1944-45 when it was already 
clear that Chiang Kai-shek was already preparing 
for war against the Communists. The most 
distinguished Democratic League member, Wen 
Yi-Tuo, to whom the book is dedicated, has since 
been assassinated and the Kuomintang has just 
banned the organisation. Robert Payne helps us 
to understand the conditions of progressive work 
in China and the responsibility of foreign friends 
to give its heroes every support. Again and again 
they appear in his Diary. They are the mature, 
the politically conscious, those who are most 
jealous of China’s civilised tradition. They are 
often nostalgic for the ivory towers of a less 
tormented age. And they are often too hungry 
and too.cold to think of anything but the problem 
of survival in the spiral of China’s lunatic 
inflation. 

Robert Payne, himself a poet, dramatises every 
experience. This is perhaps the weakness of the 
book which is written as a personal Diary; not 
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every expe: even in the tense dramatic days ‘“ China and the Future.” “ Within our time,” 
of until the end of the war, is worth record- they tell us, “she must transfer half a billion 
ing. is a certain unbalance ; to dramatise people from the world of the Middle Ages into 
trivialities is to risk melodrama. But in such the world of the atomic bomb.” They proceed 
incidents like the one where.the murder of the to outline America’s alternative policies in this 
students by the secret police is described, no one jet-propelled performance. When the revolution 


what to them was the truth about China. Cities Union and the United States of “A 
reek with opium; the officials and gendarmes DorotHy WoopMAN 
beat, whip, torture and humiliate the peasants. 

film: These writers were impressed by 


_noises— Under the Volcano. By Matcoim Lowry. 


. 9s. 6d. . 
ne edie cee ee ae nieenk- The Ligh “nok the: Sask By C. P. Snow. 
chant 


the Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
to The House by the Sea. By Jon GoppEn. 


twentieth century.” And if they had Michael Foseph. 9s. 6d. 
journalists, § Any assessment based on a single reading of 
tired out so elaborately conceived a novel as Under the 


honest Volcano must be tentative. Certainly no other 


—- P 
judgment. And = landscape of the novel—Mexico, by now one 


more familiar of the seedier slums of 


realism being more than military realism, it being bothered to. It is the index of Mr. Lowry’s 


ic realism.” Our success that we are fully persuaded as, with his 


economi 
American critics forecast a horrible future in ex-wife and his step-brother, we accompany 


Firmin through his *s day, follow him 


These two warm-hearted journalists felt more from cantina to cantina in a nightmare bus, 
at home in the happy-go-lucky Saturday evening pursue him when he escapes his loving keepers 


(for that is how he sees them) through a night- 


They liked these “simple earthy men” who mare jungle to the last cantina of all, where he 
possessed “a stubborn, irreducible realism,” is finally and casually shot by local fascists, that 


slight tinge he is worth saving. Mr. Lowry, in other words, 


of sanctimoniousness ” which reminded them of has written a genuinely tragic novel of great 

“the religious summer camps where people go concentration and power. 

about clapping each other on the back in rousing Yet one is not entirely satisfied. Mr. Lowry’s 
san 


characters and his method come to us with too 


good-fellowship. 
In the last two chapters Theodore White and many associations clinging to them. Firmin him- 


Annalee Jacoby are brave enough to talk about self, British consul in a small Mexican town until 
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the 1914 war, whose naval career seems to have 
ended in dubious circunistances, has been for 
on the point of writing a book on Atlantis, 
still loves the woman who has divorced him 
out of hopelessness and who on the morning of 
the last day comes back to him once again to 
try and save him from himself; but he might 
very well have said : 

I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it 

Since what is kept must be adulterated ? 

His dipsomaniac visions and delusions are highly 
sophisticated, compounded among other things 
of reminiscences of and quotations from Marlowe, 
Raleigh, Donne, De Quincey (“that mere drug 
addict,”) Baudelaire, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, with 
some of whom we are lulled into identifying him. 
One can scarcely avoid feeling that Mr. Lowry 
is using the associations of modish Lit. to jack 
up his tragic conception of his hero. Then there 
are the other characters: Yvonne, his wife, a 
star in Westerns in the silent days who has later 
failed in Hollywood as the “ Boomp Girl”; 
and her lovers, Firmin’s step-brother Hugh, a 
newspaperman and a failed dance-tune writer 
from the purlieus of Fitzrovia who is haunted 
by guilt that expresses itself in an obsession with 
the fate of the Spanish Government forces on 
the Ebro; and Laruelle, a friend of Firmin’s 
childhood, a once-famous French film d rector 
who has failed in Hollywood and now dreams of 
making a film on the Faust legend. All, including 
Firmin, are members of cosmopolitan Bohemia, 
failures in the arts, expatriates. One has met them 
before in the novels of Djuna Barnes, Conrad 
Aiken, Kay Boyle and the other Paris-Americans. 
They are firmly and brilliantly drawn ; their 
progress is inevitable ; but they never surprise ; 
they behave always according to the pattern that 
the conventions of avant-garde fiction impose 
upon them in the twenties. 

Similarly with Mr. Lowry’s style and method. 
His style is—one says it with all respe:t—out 
of Djunma Barnes by Henry James. As for 
method, he uses almost every technical device 
known to the experimental novel, and he uses 
them with great skill. The book has obviously 
been worked over and over with the most pro- 
longed and loving care until every possibility 
of symbolism that situation and setting allow 
has been fully brought out. In the end, so much 
symbolism seems to come a little too pat; and, 
while it makes for an agonising concentration of 
the tragedy, together with the other factors: of 
characterisation, style and method it makes also 
for an inescapable impression of pastiche. The 
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total effect is much more than that of pastiche 
alone; but how much happier one would feel 
about this novel, impressive though it is, if one 
were not so conscious at every page of its literary 

All the same, it makes most_ Contemporary 
novels appear slack and unconsidered. It cer- 
tainly shows up The Light and the Dark for what 
it is. According to its publishers, this is one 
“ of a great sequence of novels, each self-contained 
and complete, in which the author draws the 
portrait of his times, through the varied ex- 
periences of Lewis Eliot.” Its hero, Roy Calvert, 
is a young Cambridge don of brilliant attainments. 
He is wealthy. He is a fine cricketer: “When he 
first came up, people had thought he might get 
into the university team, but he used to make 
beautiful twenties and thirties against first-class 
bowling, and then carelessly give his wicket away.” 
He’s handsome too; a meaning glance, and even 
the nicest woman climbs into bed immediately. 
But he suffers from the condition known as the 
dark night of the soul, which in his case manifests 
itself as melancholia. He is cast out of God. 
He seeks refuge in work, women and drink ; 
for a time he thinks he has found God in Hitler. 
In the end, during the war, he gives up his job 
as a civil servant, and becomes a bomber pilot 
in order to get himself killed. : 

T regret to say that I did not believe a word of 
it. Mr. Snow writes with great assurance and 
facility. His extraordinarily garrulous narrator, 
Lewis Eliot, gives us the inside dope on arv 
number of things: on the senior common room 
of a Cambridge College (“I hope you like 
marsala on a cold night. I’m rather given to it 
myself as achange. I find it rather fortifying.’’) ; 
on the Manichaean heresy; on the English aristo- 
cracy and their stately homes (pure Disraeli, 
this); on Monte Carlo; on Berlin in 1938 
(discussions on social democracy with a Nazi 
cabinet minister); on the higher ranks of the 
civil service in wartime (“It was fun to go with 
the Minister to s¢e a new weapon put into pro- 
duction.””) God takes His place among all these. 
Unfortunately, Roy Calvert carries rather 
less conviction than a Ouida guardsman. 
How can he do otherwise when we are never 
allowed into his mind but must always approach 
it through the all-knowing narrator? The Light 
and the Dark is, quite simply, not the master- 
piece of the year, as has been claimed, but the 
most pretentious novel of the year. It is pre- 
tentious because it attempts the most serious 
subject a novelist can tackle without the necessary 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


Maurice to Temple. By Maurice B. REcKITT. 
Faber. 16s. > 

Sociology of Religion. By JoAcHim WacnH. 
Kegan Paul. 30s. 

Mr. Reckitt’s study of the‘social movement in 
the Church of England from Maurice to our own 
time is almost everything that such a book should 
be. It has, to begin with, that prerequisite for 
memorability, a firm and rapidly established 
point of view. Even such a comparatively recon- 
dite subject as this needs something more in the 
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treatment than mere information, and though 
intelligently informative, Maurice to Temple 
is also written directively. This is not for a 
moment to that we are subjected to the 
oeeene voice of a propagandist, but only that the 

is given its necessary unity by the writer’s 
unmistakable attitude towards his subject. The 


judgments are modest, but they are also firm. 
Mr. Reckitt has an admirable t for vitalising 


figures which, it must be admitted, have acquired 
for us a thick coating of must. How intimately, 

instance, Stewart Headlam appears before us, 
deprived of four consecutive curacies in the 
eighties for the amazing courage and freedom of 
his views. How lovable, how brave and how 
intelligent they were, Maurice, Headlam, Gore, 
Scott-Holland—and how forgotten! Not forgot- 
ten, of course, by those in the Church of England 
who are still living in their tradition, but for- 
gotten by the social reformers of our time’ and 
abjured by our dominant theology. As Mr. 


_ Reckitt delightfully writes of the Christian social 


movement in the nineties : 

Even its theology, dismissed as “a snug Incar- 
nationalism”, is something of a scandal to a genera- 
tion of Neo-Thomists and Neo-Calvinists. That 
we should be thankful for the Grace sufficient to 
enable us to walk without despair thro’ a vale 
of tears—that is only proper. But that istians 
should once have been grateful merely for the 
opportunity vi experiencing the journey ani 
enjoying the scenery is apt to seem to the con- 
temporary orphans of so many storms, if not a 
little shocking, at least distinctly odd. 

Clearly Mr. Reckitt #° out of sympathy with 
both Maritain and Barth, though one may 
suspect in him a more definite distaste for the 
Protestant than for the Catholic theologian. 
But it is a snobbery, not only of modern theology 
but of many se views on art and life, to 
equate pessimism with profundity, to deny Hope, 
despair of Charity and elevate Faith to an almost 
hysterical supremacy. The theology of Mr. 
Reckitt and his heroes is no less profound than 
the epicurean despair of God’s proximity which 
is indulged in by the extreme Barthians. Indeed 
his principal concern is to show that such figures 
as Maurice and Scott-Holland were far indeed 
from the facile heresy of mere Works. Rather 
they were occupied in extending the whole field 
of theology as a weapon for interpreting and 
working upon the new field of industrial society. 
In fact to talk of a snug incarnationalism is merely 
an irritating and quite unperceptive attack on 
what was in reality a profound Christian human- 
ism. ‘The Incarnation is the ultimate guarantee 
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so many pages have said so little and, one may anti- 
cipate, to so fev. On the one hand we must guard 


remains in the still centre but those bare platitudes 
which should be, not the material, but the starting 
point for such a study as this. 

In this field, as perhaps in any field of scholar- 
ship, the books which we value are those written 
out of passion and a point of view. In so far 
as we feel ourselves to arrive at some notion 
of the truth, it is by studying a dialectical process, 
passion opposing passion, one point of view 
correcting another. It is not by the sort of 
cautious syncretism which leads to nothing being 
said at all. Miiller, Lang, Frazer, Elliot-Smith, 

i >» Ruth Benedict: the great students 
of religion and society form almost a neat causal 
chain of attitude and reaction. The philological 
interpretation was countered by the “ All- 


investigation 
has been challenged by the detailed vertical 
field-work of Malinowsky and Ruth Benedict. 
Even Briffault’s great, mad book, The Mothers, 
provides a challenge which must be answered. 
Truly disinterested investigation, of which 





.” But 
strange devotion to the Whig party as such, by 
James Fox, and by those 
minor loyalties which the Prince Regent described 
as “certain conscientious scruples which per- 
petually made against his own interests ”’ (support 
of Catholic Emancipation and of the Princess 
Caroline cost him the patronage of “ Prinny ”’) 
was doomed never to reach the premiership 
attained later by 2 similar “ literary adventurer,” 
the novelist Disracli. Byron could see this. 


half Sheridan’s principle. He was too good for 

them ail. 

Mr. Gibbs makes much of one handicap in 
Sheridan’s career his lack of birth and money. 
Yet, though he may have been scorned by people 
like Lady Charlemont (who once described 
members of the House of Commons as “ creatures 
looking so little like gentlemen and so much like 
hairdressers *’), he was regarded as an equal, and 
even feared, by those who mattered. As to his 
debts, his thriftlessness, his lack of a regular 
income—there are many legends, but the trouble 
seems to have been a $ in arrangement 
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rather than a lack of money. He was extravagant ; 
he lived almost solely on his theatre, which at the 
same time he heavily mortgaged; his regular 
election expenses came to about £2,000 in bribes ; 
the directors of the Bank of Engiand ran from the 
room on his coming to open the Navy Account ; 
his corpse was formally arrested for debt; but 
despite all this he died owing only £5,000 as 
compared with Pitt, who, with all his sinecures 
and his salary as head of the State, left debts of 
over £40,000. 

Indeed the most damning. indictment of 
Sheridan is probably contained in Fox’s sarcastic : 
“ Motley’s his only wear.” The sharp tongue 
which countered Pitt’s taunts at the manager of 
Drury Lane, the theatrical tricks in debate, the 
oratory of the Warren Hastings trial (he had no 
personal feeling against Hastings, he was careless 
enough to remark later), the gift for intrigue which 
finally spiked the Whigs’ chances of office under 
the Regency—all these had the effect of destroying 
confidence in Sheridan rather than increasing it. 
He had no gift for action; he was all flash and 
fireworks. Fox could tolerate and use him, but 
to smaller men like Grey and Grenville he was 
too dangerous. Here Mr. Gibbs points the moral 
that brilliance will not take the place in politics 
of a certain solidity. So the physician’s son, 
mediocre Addington, could become Prime 
Minister, but not witty Sheridan, never formally 
recognised by his own party as second to Fox, 
though that was the part he played during most 
of his career. JOHN WALLER 


Alias—William Shakespeare. By CLaup W. Sykes. 
Aldor. 145s. 

Here is yet another book that seeks to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write the works attributed to him. 
Mr. Sykes decides that the poet must have studied at 
Cambridge, fought in a war, visited France, Italy and 
Denmark. Odd, you may think, that anyone who 
has been to the low-lying castle of Elsinore should 
talk of “the dreadful summit of the cliff that beetles 
o’er his base into the sea.” Little do such details 
matter provided we can clean the Bard from the fearful 
disgrace of being a tradesman’s son. For the new 
candidate, like his predecessors Verulam, Oxford and 
Derby, is of course a peer. Roger Manners, fifth 
Earl cf Rutland, is the nobleman Mr. Sykes has 
plumped for. He was born in October 1576, and was 
therefore only fifteen when Henry VI, Part I, was 
produced. We may adduce in favour of his authorship 
the fact that the word “ manners” occurs over sixty 
times in Shakespeare, the word “ bacon” only four 
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‘To the gifts common to his 
kind—charm, ease and 
Robert adds 
cultivation, a good memory 
for an anecdote and an easy 
style; these combine to give 
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times. Mr. Arthur Bryant contributes a preface in 
praise of “this absorbing, erudite and ingenious 
book,” though he wisely abstains from committing 
himself to its conclusions. 

If for our part we persist in believing that Hamlet 
was written by a mere commoner, it can be attributed 
to our Left Wing bias. At the same time we recom- 

‘mend writers of Mr. Sykes’s character to turn their 
attention from Shakespeare to Webster, about whom 
we know incomparably less. Ben Jonson, after all, 
knew Shakespeare and never doubted his authorship. 
Nobody is recorded as having known Webster; he 
was the son of a tailor, but his birth, his marriage, if 
he did marry, and his dgath are all unchronicled. His 
two great tragedies are laid in the highest circles, and 
so evidently could not have been written by a tailor’s 
son. For our part we fancy that their author must 
have been at the least a Cardinal. 


The History of Japan. By KennetH Scott Latour- 
ETTE. Macmillan. 205. 

This book is a revised edition of the author’s 
The Development of Japan, which was first published 
in 1918. Dr. Latourette, who is Professor of Missions 
and Oriental History at Yale, has done an admirable 
job of compression, and has managed in less than 
300 pages to present the main facts of Japan’s history 
with praiseworthy objectivity. The brief concluding 
chapters, dealing with the war and subsequent 
occupation, are necessarily somewhat tentative. 
Unlike some other American writers, Dr. Latourette 
does not, however, attempt to minimise the part 
played by the British Commonwealth in the winning 
of the Far Eastern war. This history can be highly 
recommended to all those who, without going into 
too much detail, wish to obtain an accurate and 
unbiased picture of the events leading up to the 
present situation. Teachers of history should find it 
particularly useful. 





A CORRECTION 


The name of our reviewer of Prehistoric Britain in 
last week’s issue was incorrectly printed. The correct 
name is Stuart Piggott. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 


Set by T. C. Worsley 


The usual prizes are cffered for a Grace to be 
said before Christmas dinner. 


928 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 925 


Set by Thomas Smalibones 
The headmaster of a progressive school is leaving. 
The usual prizes are offered for the closing 150 
words of his last speech to his pupils. 


‘Report by Thomas 


Smallbones 
Thera were thoes who took it quite setfously; 


‘ 


One final word to anyone who may still be listening 
to me: for God’s sake don’t pester me with letters 
asking for testimonials when you start looking for a 
job. In the first place, I always tell the truth, and this 
might ruin you. Secondly, most employers have been 
conditioned to take notice only of testimonials from 
the orthodox flogging institutions through which they 
themselves were dragged thirty and forty and fifty 
years back. Thirdly, in the world you will be entering 
there is an exaggerated respect for the forced acquire- 
ment of elaborate and largely meaningless conventions, 
misnamed knowledge or culture, and for willingness 
to truckle to those in authority, misnamed discipline. 
The job you are after will therefore probably go in 
any case to someone possessing these unnatural 
attainments. Console yourself with the thought that 
an unfettered personality is worth more than the 
highest reward of a shackled society. 

S. W. Green 

Och, shut up a minute will ye! I want to talk to 
ye. Ye all know I’ve been asked to go and re- 
educate America and I know ye’ll continue to carry on 
wi’oot me just like you always do anyway. But befpre 


I go I wish the blighter who pinched my pet pair of - 


pliers would return ’em, I might even consider swapping 
my sweet ration. ... Whoever has my copy of Practical 
Economics can keep it, it’s no’ so practical as a’ that. 
Ach, Weel I'll miss ye’ all a lot, bless ye, and I hope 
ye’ll write to me if any of you can write. 
SONSON 
I have heard the distinction drawn that Eton 
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— , while Harrow produces prigs. What 
are you 

It is my boast that you, too, can be described in a 
four-letter word. Not snob (though you are that), 
Not prig (though you are that). But another. 

I have made you so, to fit you for life in the world 
of to-day. Self-expression. Self-assertion. _Self- 


' projection. Self-fulfilment. 


No knowledge, no scholarship, no technique. If 
you leave here with any technique, conceal it, or you’!! 
become a technician, like any County school product ; 
or an expert, fagging for the self-boy at a quarter of 

Go in and win. I leave you now. 

I have done my work. 

I have done my work too well. 

I hate the sight of you. FERGIE 


“ The day I stood in Billy Smith’s private study,” 
Dr. Mancey-Payte went on, “as nervous as any other 
new Guider, one of the helpful things he told me out 
of the unspoilt pristine wisdom of his ten years was 
that I should look back on this period as the happiest 
of my life. 

* All of you, including those few who, having taken 
reading and writing as interesting subsidiary subjects, 
were able to send the Board such favourable end-of- 
term reports on me, will understand when I say how 
true those words have proved. 

“ Tt only remains for me—and here I am joined by 
the rest of the staff, particularly Mr. N’Swazulu, the 


‘ Language Guider, and the pontoon coach, Mr. 


Spivlick—to heartily congratulate you on the freedom 
from hidebound tradition you have drawn up your 
curriculums with and to unreservedly applaud the 
spirit of spontaneous self-expression you have pursued 
them in.’ S. A. Cooper 


Well, spivs (laughter and cheers), I’m glad to say 
my new job as adviser in child psychology to Lolli- 
pops Inc. will have even less to do with teaching than 
my headship here at Springvale. But I shan’t forget 
you blokes and blokesses ; you’ve been a stimulatirg 
bunch and I’m giving you each an autographed cory 
of Forever Amber as a leaving present. 

Treat your new head as you’ve treated me (cries of 
“leave it to us”), with that experimental brand of 
philosophic anarchism that is our substitute for the 
old school ,tie. Always remember the Springvale 
motto: “No one teaches me with impunity.” I 
hope this school will go on being imaginative enough to 
accommodate swots and drones, pansies and tough 
guys, introverts, extroverts and perverts, all mooching 
shoulder to shoulder. Now I see the captain of 
eurythmics signalling that my time’s up, so—good 


cribbing ! STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 
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Bushey Heath, Herts. tgp bang 1453. 
"T YPEWRITE G, mod. rges. Specialists 
bad writing, 500 testimonials. Estab. 1909. 
Coppin, 195 Markhouse Rd., E.17. KEY 4531. 
‘T XPING and Duplicating neatly and compe- 
tently executed at very moderate charge. 
Winifred Jewell, 1 Lammas Park Gardens, 
Ealing, W.s5. *Phone Eal. 1645. Specimens 


_ y= MSS., etc. 
expertly executed, also temp. sh.-typists 
and typists supplied at short notice. Court 
Secretarial Service, 37a Kensington High St. 
W.8. WEST 0781-2. 
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Schools 
AVESTON Hall, Nuthurst, Horsham 
Sussex, for boys and girls prep. age. Sound 
educ.; family life: individ. attention; ad. 
staff. Also Senior course with agticubvené Vien. 
Apply Principal (Lower Beeding 384). 
PINEWOOD, Amwellbury, Herts. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3 to 13, where 
diet, environment, psychology and teaching 
methods maintain health and happiness.— 
Elizabeth Strachan. Tel. Ware 52 
SMALL group of weekly boardérs, preferably 
under 8 years, accepted at St. Mary’s Town 
& Country School, 38/40 Eton Avenuc, N.W.3, 
Primrose 4306, Elizabeth Paul, Ph.D. 
HERWOOD School (Epsom 9125). A co- 
educ. community, aiming at indep. initia- 
tive and friendliness. Schi., Higher Certs., 
boarding: day (exc. centre for Wimbledon, 
Sutton, Kingston, Leatherhead). 
RELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, Ltd., concerning schools 
for boys and girls. Clarendon House, 11 & 12, 
Clifford St. W.1. Regent 2803. Founded 1901. 








